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CHICAGO, Sept. 4, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Sept. 1 I note that ‘‘ Steel Coupler’ 
has taken up the cudgels again on behalf of his name- 
sake, and makes another attack on the conclusions you 
deduced from the results of the late trials. Therefore, 
please publish the following record : 

RESULTS OF COUPLER TESTS MADE BY THE WESTERN RAILWAY 
aul. _ rial, re Results. 


Steel. Ist, 0. K. after fifth blow. 
2d, O. K. after fifth blow. 


B. be ist, broke first blow at 15 ft. 
2d, broke third blow at 10 ft. 
D. <¢ would not unlock after first blow. 
EK. Ist, 0. K. after fifth blow. 
2d, ‘wrould not unlock after second 
3d, special heat. 
4th, special heat. Lock bar bent sec- 
ond blow. 
F. ee 1st, pivot pin bent fifth blow. 
2d, “would not unlock after first’ blow. 
J. = 1st, would not open after third blow. 
2d, ‘would not open ee fifth blow, 
opened after fifth b 
L. sy would not open after inh blow. 
M. * 1st, broke 1st blow at 15 ft. 
2d, *proke Ist blow at 15 ft. 
0. # Ist, broke 2d blow at 15 ft. 
2d, — not unlock after second 
Q. bs hy weer not unlock after second 
ow. 
2d, he aay not unlock after second 
w 
Cc. Malleable Iron. Ist, o. K, after fifth blow. 


2d, o. K. after fifth blow. 
+ Ist, o. K. after fifth blow. 
2d, ‘would not unlock after third blow. 
zs 1st, would not open after third blow, 
pin bent. 
2d, O. K. after fifth blow. 
L would not unlock after second blow. 
K. he - 1st; broke third blow at 10 ft. 
2d, broke third blow at 10 ft. 
N. 3 9 Ist, broke third blow at 10 ft. 
2d, broke first blow at 15 ft: 
Steel Couplers.—Ten makes, twenty couplers (including two 
special), The eighteen steel couplers made the following show- 
ing: 


=o 


“ss “ 


3 were in working order after the regulation test. 

3 were broken or disabled second blow at 15 ft. 
first * 15 ft. 

“ “ee “ oe third “ “ 10 ft. 

ir oe “ “ second . 


“ “ “ “ first “ “ “ 


Se | 
col nwonwws 


Malleable Couplers.—Seven makes, twelve couplers. The 
twelve malleable couplers made the following showing: 
4 were in working order after the regulation test. 
1 was broken or disabled — blow at 15 ft. 
rat “ “ 
third < S/O Ge 
second “ “* 10ft. 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “6 


4 were 
g cd 
12 ; 
Three out of eighteen steel couplers were in working 
order after being tested up to the M. C. B. requirements; 
four out of twelve of the malleable couplers were in 
working order after undergoing the same test. 
MALLEABLE. 








The Essentials of a Coupler Test. 


NEw YorK, Sept. 8, 1893, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZEITE: 

Your reply to “‘ Steel Coupler” seems to me in many 
respects so apt that I can scarcely refrain from adding 
my mite to the very interesting discussion that coupler 
tests have brought out. The fact that the malleable 
bar showed up so well in comparison to the steel bar is, 
undoubtedly, a surprise and a sort of chagrin to many 
makers of steel castings. The facts, however, seem to 
be that, while the malleable bar was not as good as the 
best steel bar, it was much better than the poorer ones. 


The point that you make about the extra cost of the 
steel bar is, undoubtedly, well taken, and it does seem 
absurd to pay extra for steel if the malleable bar is good 
enough. Within the last few days, however, I have 
seen two carloads of broken couplers. These passed me 
on the railroad and I did not have time to investigate 
them, but I came to the conclusion that some roads 
needed better drawbars. 

It is somewhat doubtfw in my mind whether the tests, 
as made, are of any great practical value. To test dif- 
ferent drawbars for strength of design, it seems neces- 
sary to make them of the same heat of iron or steel and 
anneal them in tbe same furnace at the same time. It 
may well happen that a drawbar of a very superior de- 
sign was made of inferior material, in which case it 
might not give as good results as a poorer design made 
of better material. On the other hand, to test different 
materials it would seem desirable to make the same 
coupler of all the materials to be tested, for undoubtedly 
some bars failed, not because the material was bad, but 
because the design was bad. 

In other words, there are two questions to be settled 
in these tests, and each will require a separate set of 
tests. It may not be possible to make the tests as sug- 
gested, and indeed it may not be necessary, as the num- 
ber of really good couplers is limited, and the question 
to be decided, Is malleable iron good enough or do we 


686 | need the best steel? There will undoubtedly be a great 


difference of opinion about this, and I am not sure that 
the conditions in the tests are sufficiently near those 
obtained in actual practice to allow us to decide posi- 
tively. Is it not possible that of two couplers, one 
might stand a few severe shocks best, while the other 
might greatly outlast it when subjected to a great many 
shocks of less severity, such as obtained in practice ? 
H. L. GANTT. 








Uniformity and Simplicity in Night Signals. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I understand from a reliable source that it is the in- 
tention of a certain railroad company to call a conference 
of its chief transportation officers in the near future 
with reference to the adoption of standard fixed night 
signals, This company at present uses three distinet 
systems, viz.: 1. the single lamp; 2. the three-lamp ; 3. 
the illuminated blade. 

Several years ago I had occasion to repeatedly attack 
the illuminated blade, both in the columns of the Rail- 
road Gazette and in other ways; but as must people 
conversant with the matter have through recently 
gained practical experience discarded the device, I shall 
not recur tothe matter. This question of night signals, 
while of the first importance, has been sadly neglected 
by our railroads. Inventors with practically no knowl- 
edge of signaling have been allowed to foist their 
unique ideas on some roads, while the outspoken views 
of experienced men have been unheeded. 

The acme of excellence in signals is afforded by that 
system which combines, in maximum, distinctiveness 
and simplicity. For this reason men of experience will 
stand by the single strong red light for danger, and a 
strong white or green light for “ Allclear.” The princi- 
pal defect with our present night signals is simply that 
the construction of the lantern is primitivefand ineffi- 
cient. Its average effect is not good, for while it is pos- 
sible to trim and adjust these lamps, soas to give a 
fairly strong light for a short time, I have found that 
it is impossible to maintain a good average efficiency. 

As several times pointed out in your paper, we stand 
in this respect far behind the European practice. I am 
in a position to know that the signal lamp makers will 
be only too pleased tu manufacture improved lamps. 

ARTHUR H. JOHNSON. 








One More Association Catled For. 
NEw York, Aug. 28, 1893, 
To THE EpIrok OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your comments on page 640 of your last issue, on des- 
tination boards for passenger trains, you say: ‘‘ It is re- 
grettable that no two station masters have ever had the 
same ideas, so that a passenger has to adjust himself to 
some differences of treatment of this matter at every 
large station be enters.” Station masters as a rule 
travel but little. They have no annual meetings as do 
the superintendents and roadmasters, at which such 
questions can be discussed and standards adopted ; and 
so while as a rule they all wish to be wide awake and 
progressive and manage their properties about right 
yet naturally they develop and progress along diverging 
instead of parallel lines, and here and there you will see 
good points of management and operation apparently 
unknown to all of the others. Cette 

This is an age of technical associations, especially of 
those pertaining to railroad operations ; why would not 
an organization of station masters and managers of our 
large terminal stations be an eminently proper one? Its 
meetings would be held-in the large cities at a different 
place each year, and the practical education derived by 
actual inspection of existing stations and terminals 
would soon bear fruit. 

I am personally acquainted with some of these officers 
and know of instances where for years the operating of- 
ficer has never left his post and knows but little of how 
his brother officer in an adjoining city bandles his prop- 
erty and traffic. EpwIin A. HILL. 





[The Superintendents’ Society or the American Rail- 
way Association ought to be able to sufficiently discuss. 





the placard question and to decide upon the best prac- 
tice; but we agree with Mr. Hill that the station mas- 
ters do not travel enough, and so we will not say a 
word against his proposal. If an association will aid 
the station masters in getting leaves of absence let 
them have an association. Everybody else has an as- 
sociation, even the car oilers, and we presume the tie- 
tampers; no use in being left out of the list.—EpIToR 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 


Heads or Tails > 








Sept. 1, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your correspondent who discussed recently the ques- 
tion of the proper position of a railroad sleeper, that is 
to say, one of the kind that is over instead of under the 
wheels, hit the nail on the head when he spoke of the 
traveler of the present day as being a crank, The object 
of a crank is to create a revolution. When sleeping cars 
were first introduced,fand the crank started, he lay feet 
first. Now he has made half a revolution, and is ap- 
parently head-first; but in the course of a short time he 
will get back to his starting point, and will be found to 
lie in the normal position of a man traveling in a horiz- 
ontal direction. 

The variety of customs among the passengers on the 
excursion which your correspondent mentions only 
shows that there were cranks at different stages of re- 
volution, some were head. first, some were feet first and 
some no doubt preferred to remain upright, and did not 
go into a sleeping car at all. This has been the case with 
a number of passengers [ have met during the past sum- 
mer; [ have not met any, however, who preferred the 
posture which your correspondent mentions 1s the most 
delightful to a diving lad, and which he thinks would 
be the most comfortable in an elevator. As for the de- 
light of diving, I doubt whether it proceeds from the fact 
that the sensation is more comfortable than descending 
feet foremost; it is simply due to the desire to take some 
mode of exercise which is abnormal and unnatural. It 
is like bicycling, in which the majority of laborers, at 
least as I see them on a Sunday morning at the top of a 
country hill, put themselves into a U shape, which they 
had never thought of doing until they got ona wheel, 
and contracted kymosis. 

I, too, have been very much struck during the last 
summer with the change of position in the sleeper. In 
a pretty extensive set of tours, ranging , from Deseret to 
Mt. Desert within the last six months, I have found that 
the porters all made up the beds with the head to the 
engine, unless specially requested to the contrary. For 
my own part, I still prefer to go -feet foremost, but I 
have found, from frequently taking trains at way sta- 
tions iu the middle of the night, when nothing but an 
upper berth was to be had, and that was made up with its 
head the wrong way, that really it makes very little dif- 
ference which way you lie and that local circumstances 
must govern your action in order to be comfortable. 

One right, in going to Boston in the somewhat anti- 
quated contrivances in use on the main route between 
that city and New York, it was necessary to get my 
head into the farthest forward corner of the berth to 
avoid the draft from the adjacent door and the open 
window of the section opposite, which was not made 
up, and was used as a conversation room by the porters 
and conductors. In returning the following night I 
was much more comfortable, owing to the direction of 
the drafts and the proximity of a brightly burning lamp, 
with my head toward the rear of the train. Whether 
this proves that one should always travel with his feet 
to the West, or that it is proper to put your brains in the 
direction of Boston, I do not know; I simply state the 
facts as they occurred. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to me to be 
that every man must do as is most comfortable to him. 
Mr. Plyman appears to be troubled with cold feet and a 
hot head, as he covers up the former and is afraid of the 
sudden cooling of the latter by contact with cold air, 
On the other hand, I find the greatest comfort in a sleep- 
ing car to be attained by covering my head with a small 
cap, which keeps off the drafts, and uncovering my feet. 

Just one word with regard to rapid elevators, to which 
allusion has been made. Before one gets accustomed to 
to them, the best way to avoid the unpleasant sinking 
sensation before alluded to is rising on your toes just as 
the elevator begins to drop. BEN TROVATO. 





High Train Speeds in England. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Lonpon, Aug. 12, 1893, 

I have lately had occasion to examine into the possi- 
bilities and prospects of greater speeds upon our steam 
railroads, and of course the unusually good results 
achieved in this direction by the N. Y. C. & H. R. ex- 
presses could not fail to be of material importance in en- 
deavoring to reach some definite conclusion. To discuss 
or criticise the latest records is not my object, however, 
at this time; most English engineers are perfectly ready 
to believe that No. 999 eclipsed all previous best speeds, 
because such a result is only what may be obtained by 
any road under proper conditions. The credit due to the 
New York Central is principally for having made use of 
the conditions of line, power, loads, etc., under which 
alone these high speeds may be attained with safety. 

In your comments upon the 20-hour Chicago flyer, as 
published in the Railroad Gazette of June 2,{I think, 
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however, that you do not mete out strict justice to the 
English records of five years ago, when the rival routes 
to Scotland took to racing over the 400 miles or so be- 
tween London and Edinburgh. let me be understood, 
however, as being in no way desirous of comparing the 
two series of performances—English of 1858, American 
of 1893. To my mind the results achieved between New 
York and Chicago bring out very forcibly the progress 
made these past few years in locomotive powers, notably 
se when considering the lengthy runs at high speed. 

To work the same locomotive—as was done_with No. 
999—over a journey of more than 400 miles at a speed 
exceeding 50 miles an hour, including stops, speaks even 
more highly for its endurance than for its capacity for 
reaching a very high speed over any portion of the road. 
It will be remembered that during the race of 1888 on 
the West Coast route to Scotland, a relay of three sep- 
arate engines had to be employed between London and 
Edinburgh, these being usually a single driver between 
Euston and Crewe, and from Crewe to Carlisle a four- 
wheel coupled (both L. & N.-W. R. engines), while from 
Carlisle to Edinburgh a Caledonian single driver worked 
the trains. English railway men at that time, even as 
now, found it difficult to run one engine clear through 
a long journey, because double shifts are asa rule un- 
known. It is indeed only within the past few months 
that the L. & N.-W. R. have shown what an amount of 
work may be, and ought to be, got out of a locomotive 
by keeping it at work for 20 hours or so out of the 24; the 
“Greater Britain,” Mr. Webb’s well known compound, 
having been purposely run on the heavy express traffic 
in this way, practically toshow how great a mileage 
can be made for a given expenditure of coal and wages. 
However, this is by the way; I want more especially 
to correct some of the figures given in your leading ar- 
ticle above mentioned. 

“The Scotch trains,” you say, “‘reached in 1888 a maxi- 
mum of 52.7 miles an hour, including stups, for a distance 
of 392.5 miles; this was but for one run, however, and 
then the rate dropped down to 50.67 miles for the East 
Coast route.” 

lsend you herewith a tabular statement compiled 
from the actual times of departure and arrival of down 
trains on the West Coast route during the 23 days— 
Aug. 6 to 31, both inclusive—that the racing was on. 
You will see from this that the distance, 400 miles, is 
slightly greater than that mentioned in your article. 
The East Coast route is 39244 miles long, but I regret 
that at the moment of writing I cannot lay my hands 
on the exact details necessary to compile a statement 
for this route similar to that now given. 

WEST COAST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND, AUG. 6-31, 1888. 
Twenty-three running days. 
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* Train an hour late on one occasion, owing to b'eakdown. 
t Includes 20-minute stop at Preston, 








The running speed (average for the month) in miles 
per hour, viz., 54.5, was identical on both routes, and 
you will notice that the average speed on the West 
Coast route, inclusive of stops (20 minutes for dinner 
at Preston and an average of 4 minutes each at Crewe 
and Carlisie) was only reduced to 52.9 miles for the 
whole time that the trains ran, not merely for one run, 
as stated in your article. The average running time be- 
tween Preston and Carlisle was considerably increased 
by the fact that on one occasion tbe engine broke down 
when running up the heavy grade of 1 in 75 at Shap; 
the quickest run over this section was done in 89 min- 
utes, or 13 minutes less than the average. 

The weight of train as given by you is approximately 
correct, the average load being 4 cight-wheeled car- 
riages of 194% tons (English) each, on the West Coast 
route; on the East Coast line the loads were heavier, 
averaging (without engine and tender) 260,000 lbs., but 
even then, of course, much less than that of the Chi- 
cago flyer. For this reason, and because of the long 
run with one locomotive, the Chicago service, with its 
964 miles in 20 hours—an average of 48.2 miles per hour 
—deserves an even more prominent place in high-speed 
records than the 52.9 miles per hour of the English line 
over half the distance. It is doubtful when the English 
railway companies will repeat this fast long-distance 
running, certainly not this year so far as the Scotch 
traffic is concerned. The excuse is that a service of this 
kind is not really wanted, and therefore would not pay. 
Yet the companies are in a better position than ever to 
make high speeds. Engines of much more powerful 
type are now employed, and fresh records might be 
made, say, on the East Coast route, by working the new 
Scotch cars to York without a stop, and thence straight 
through to Ediaburgh by Mr. Worsdell’s new coupled 
compounds, probably the most powerful locomotives in 
the country. F. B. Lea. 


The Prevention of Strikes. 





NEW York, July 31, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have read with much interest, in your paper of July 
14, the report of an address of Mr. E.W. Meddaugh, of the 
Chieago & Grand Trunk Railroad, in which are discussed 
the possible or probable remedies for the loss ana distress 
frequently suffered by railroad employees and the public 
in consequence of strikes of railroad men. I think you 
have made about the right estimate of Mr. Meddaugh’s 
proposition when you say, in substance, that his sug- 
gestions are in the right line, that the progress of educa- 
tion necessary to the reforms will be slow. His scheme 
for contracts with employees, either individually or as 
labor organizations, will be all right—when it is put in 
effect; but his theory that railroad commerce can be 
policed as readily as commerce by water is yet to be 
tested. I fear it will not amount to much in practice. 

We must bear in mind that a company of sailors who 
threaten to delay a ship can be subdued by the captain’s 
pistol; but pistols will not answer in a Chicago freight 
yard, {tis physically impossible to deal with our dif- 
ficulties with freight cars, engines and switches as we 
would deal with ships; and in addition to this, the inter- 
vention of policemen brings in other complications. The 
American citizen, whether you call him ‘‘workingman” 
or “sovereign,” has a good deal to say about his tradi- 
tional ‘“‘liberty” on such occasions as strikes; and police- 
men, and country magistrates as well, are often inclined, 
to give a good deal of weight tothe sentiment mani- 
fested by the party which they call the underdog in the 
fight. Again, pistols work very well for dealing with 
small bodies of men, under circumstances where they 
would be utterly useless in dealing with 500 or 1,000 in- 
dividuals. The moral effect is a large part of the power 





of a pistol in the hands of a defender of the law, but 
when the great majority of society(in the immediate 
vicinity) is on the side at which the pistols should be 
aimed the fundamental rule that the majority must 
govern at once comes in to bother us. 

This majority rule, indeed, is what makes all the 
trouble in dealing with this problem. The only insur- 
mountable difficulty with Mr. Meddaugh’s scheme for 
getting railroad employees to organize themselves into 
corporations, with which a railroad corporation can 
make a contract, is that the majority of the people, as 
represented in the legislatures, will not consent to it. 
Our legislatures are ready enough to authorize the 
formation of corporations with loose by-laws which will 
give free rein tothe inexperienced adventurers whom 
“workingmen,” ineluding railroad employees,take delight 
in placing at the head of their affairs, but when it comes 
to establishing a responsible body, which will amount 
to something ina business way, we always find that 
some demagogue makes objection, and the objection 
prevails. ‘There is no law against a man making a fool 
of himself,” and it sometimes seems as though this prec- 
ious guaranty were the most cherished possession of our 
labor unions. The only way to think any better of the 
rank and file is to assume that their representatives do 
not truly represent them. Our governors, railroad com- 
missions and courts could and would devise practicable 
schemes for preventing strikes, while at the same time 
preserving the rights of labor, but the majority—the 
voters—come in to prevent any such happy result. In 
Engiand, as we see by Mr. Seargeant’s paper, printed by 
you in the same issue above referred to, capital takes 
measures to help the laboring man and at the same time 
enhance his feeling of friendship—call it “loyalty” if you 
please —but in this country strong jealousy is aroused at 
the mention of such things. 

It seerns to me that the history of labor troubles on 
railroads in this country for the past few years teaches 
us to place little dependence, for the present at least, on 
the schemes presented by Mr. Meddaugh, but to plod 
along in the beaten track, to fight every strike with in- 
creasing pluck and persistency, and to let uneasy em- 
ployees learn the lessons of life by hard experience, as 
the rest of us do. A.G. R. 





A Long Run witha Broken Smokestack. 

The illustrations show a broken cast iron smokestack 
with which an engineer and fireman took a five-car 
train, two cars being sleepers, a distance of 105 miles in 
three hours and 15 minutes, or at an average of 3214 
miles an hour. There was one grade 25 miles long with 
sharp curvature, the incline varying from 20 ft. to 76 ft. 
per mile. The drawing shows the design of the original 
~ stack. This is an illustration of 

what an engineer can do when 
he makes up his mind to do the 
best he can under adverse circum- 
stances. Most engineers would 
have thought it impossible to 
make this run ard would not 
have taken the train out. The 
engineer was W. F. Dayton and 
J Me s! the train was 103—the Pittsburgh 
_—_————_— & Cincinnati limited on the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The run was between Benwood, W. Va., 
and Newark, O. The stack was knocked off at a coal 
chute at Benwood. Itis evident that the draft appara- 
tus on the Baltimore & Ohio must be in very good 
shape or this run could not have been made. In some 














engines there would have been no draft of any moment 
with this amount of stack removed. 

It has frequently been remarked in discussing tests of 
locomotives, especially compounds, that the engineer 
and firemen have much to do with the performance of 
an engine and that a good fireman and a good engineer 
can make a good showing with a bad engine. This case 
of pulling through on a hundred-mile run with the 
fragment of smokestack is a pretty good illustration of 
what an engineer can do if it is his wish to do it or if he 
has something to gain by it. The fuel records of differ- 
ent engineers and firemen, under apparently equal con- 
ditions, frequently differ 25 to 35 per cent. Perhaps 
some of this difference is due to the difference of dex- 
terity and knowledge of locomotive running, but in a 
majority of cases the varying results arise from a 
difference of desire on the part of the engine runners to 
make a good showing. The Master Mechanics’ Associ- 
ation Committee on Exhaust Pipes and Passages might 
profitably consider the question why there should be so 
much difficulty in making steam and in getting a proper 
draft on some locomotives in view of a case like this. 
The smokestack is no unimportant piece of the draft 
apparatus, and the relation between the diameter of 
the stack and its length to the distance between the 
exhaust nozzle and the smokestack base often seems to 
be very imperfectly understood. 

The drawing printed below shows the details of con- 
struction of the stack that was broken. This style of 
stack is used on class A and class B engines. 








Some Smokebox Arrangements for Locomotives. 

With this we illustrate three different arrangements 
of extension front ends, two of which are in use on 
two large railroad systems; the third, which is in use 
on several roads, was designed by Mr. J. Snowden Bell, 
who has designed several spark arresters for use on 
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Cast Iron Smoke Stack—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


locomotives. Fig. 1 shows the front end arrangement 
of the Schenectady consolidation engines on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. The plate that extends 
horizontally from the tube sheet to the blast pipe 
is perforated with holes % in. in diameter and 
spaced 3 x 3in, In front of the blast pipe and ex- 
tending horizontally to the inside face of the front ring 
is a course of wire netting. At the front end itis ex- 
tended vertically to the top of the smokebox. There is 
a manhole 16 in. square in the wire netting. The deflec- 
tor plate isin front of the blast pipe, the upper end 
being 32 in. and the lower end 36 in. from the tube sheet 
and extending to witbin about 10 in. of the bottom of 
the smokebox. At the lower end is a plate that is ad- 
justable in height within a range of several inches. 

The diameter of the exhaust tip shown is 5% in., but 
there are some consolidation engines running on this 
road with exhaust tips 6 in. in diameter. The bridge in 
the exhaust pipe extends 15 in. from the base, the total 
length of pipe and tip being 444¢ in. This, it is 
claimed, gives a large chamber for exhaust steam, and 
that if the partition extended to nearer the top of the 
pipe a much larger nozzle could be used, but the effect 
would be to contract the opening at the top of the par- 
tition, making it less in area than the nozzle opening, 
and so produce an undesirable sharper exhaust. It is 
further claimed that exhaust pipes with high partitions 
account for the large tips some roads use, and that, 
while contracting the pipe at the top of the partition 
gives a sharp blast, it is done at the expense of the soft 
exhaust obtained with the blast pipe used on the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. This road is using 
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single nozzles entirely, and compound en- 
Rines are steaming freely with single nozzles 
54 in. in diameter. 

The front end arrangement, shown in fig, 
2, isa modified form, as used on some engines 
built by the Rogers Locomotive Works for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, of the design used on some Union Pa- 
cific engines built by the same firm. The 
arrangement as used on the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western engines will be clearly 
understood from the drawing. This differs 
from the Union Pacific design only in hav- 
ing the horizontal course made of per- 
forated instead of solid plate. In the 
Union Pacific arrangement the course 
extending from the tube sheet to the 
horizontal course, and also the horizontal 
course, were of solid plate. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western found that for an- 
thracite coal it was better to have the 











Fig. 1—Smokebox on Schenectady Locomotives—East Tennessee, 


Virginia & Georgia. 
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Fig. 3—Smokebox designed by J. Snowden Bell, 


horizontal course either of netting or perforated plate. 
The perforated plate is used in the horizontal course 
and also inthe course extending forward and upward 
to the top of the smokebox, because the plate is not so 
quickly destroyed by the heat as is the wire netting. 
The blast pipe shown with this arrangement has double 
tips 34yin. in diameter, and no convey or draft pipe is 
used. Engines with this front end arrangement 
are reported as steaming very freely. 

An arrangement for locomotive front ends recently 
designed by Mr. J. Snowden Bell is shown in fig. 3. 
This arrangement has been placed on locomotives re- 
cently built for the Chicago & Calumet Terminal Rail- 
way by the Brooks Locomotive Works; the locomotives 
were illustrated in the Railroad Gazette June 23, 1893. 
Referring to the drawings, the dimensions on which 
show the attachment for a boiler 60 in. in diameter, 
the deflector plate is double and extends in a long bend 
from the tube sheet, just above the top row of tubes, 
to within 18 in. of the bottom of the smokebox. The 
lower end is 1444 in from the tube sheet. Both 
sheets of the deflector have perforations % in. in 
diameter, pitched 1 in., extending from the lower 
ends of the plates to a height of 16 in. Any sparks 
that may pass through these two plates are pretty 
thoroughly broken in the passage, and when finally 
emitted from the stack can do little damage in setting 
fires. The wire netting is put in such a way tuat 
only anarrow course, as wide as the diameter of the 
blast pipe, is horizontal, much the greater part of the 
netting being placed at an angle to the currents of air 
passing up to the stack, so that the cinders, that are 
ra ised by the exhaust, strike the netting at an angle 
and are well broken before passing through. Also, the net- 





ting is put in in such a way that more of it is used than 
is ordinarily the case, and a greater open area is obtained 
for the freeer passage of the gases to the stack. The net- 
ting used is of No. 13 wire 2 by 2 mesh. This device per- 
mits of a shorter smokebox than that used with other 
arrangements, the one with the Bell arrangement being 
58 in. long, while the other two shown are _ respec- 
tively 74 in. and 633{ in. long. With the shorter 
front, considerable weight is removed from the truck, 
where it is undesirable, and also the cost of the shorter 
smokebox must be less than the cost of the longer 
ones, 








Heavy Electrical Machinery. 


It is not generally known that at the World’s Fair 
there are now to be seen the largest dynamos in the 
United States, one of which is also the largest direct 
current dynamo in the world. This is the 1,500 kilowatt 
machine built by the General Electric Company, and it 
is now inuse in the power-house of the Intramural 
Railway at the southeast corner of the grounds. This 
dynamo is direct connected and driven by a compound 
condensing Reynolds-Corliss engine of 2,000 H. Py 
running at a speed of 80 revolutions a minute. The 
armature of the dynamo and the flywheel of the en- 
gine are hung close together on the shaft, which 
is of steel, 23 ft. in length and weighing 56 tons. 
The shaft is supported at each end by bearings 
22 in: in diameter and 42 in. long. The flywheel 
weighs 85 tons, The armature, which is 8 ft. 1 in. 
in diameter and requiring in its construction 24 tons of 
sheet iron and 3 tons of copper, was built up and wound 
after the placing of the shaft in position. The voltage 
of this and the other dynamos in this plant is about 550 
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Fig. 2—Smokebox on a Rogers Locomotive—Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 


at the brushes. The next largest dynamo in this plant 
is one of 750 kilowatts directly connected with a Will- 
iams vertical engine of a radial capacity of 1,000 H. P. 
This engine has, however, furnished the power for the 
operation of the road without difficulty, the power re- 
quired with 12 trains on the road averaging from 1,000 
to 1,200, with a maximum of 1,500 to 1,600 H. P. 

Besides these two machines there are three others in 
this station, two of 500 and one of 200 kilowatts. One of 
the larger machines is driven by a tandem compound 
Reynolds-Corliss engine, and is direct connected, the 
other by a tandem compound,,Greene engine, from 
which the power is transmitted by belting. This plant, 
while of great interest by reason of its diversified types 
of dynamos and engines, is perhaps less practical than 
that of the Westinghouse company in Machinery Hall. 
Of the twelve 750-kilowatt alternating current dynamos 
in this plant six are driven by vertical compound-con- 
densing engines, with the low-pressure above. the high- 
pressure cylinder, the crank and connecting rod run- 
ning in oil as in the single acting Westinghouse engine, 
and making 200 revolutions a minute. These require 
about the same floor space as the Williams engine and 
General Electric dynamo of equal capacity in the Intra- 
mural power plant, four of them being located together 
on a space of 42 x 97 ft. The other Westinghouse 
generators, with the exception of those used as exciters, 
which are directly connected to the Westinghouse com- 
pound engines, are driven by horizontal compound 
engines of various sizes and types. 

The General Electric Company has also in Machinery 
Halla vertical triple expansion engine rated at 1,000 
H. P., and driving a 400-kilowatt dynamo at each end of 
its shaft, the armatures acting as flywheels and over- 
hanging the bearings. A 1,000-H. P. triple-expansion 
engine built by F. Shichan, of Elbing, Prussia, and 
driving a 700-kilowatt generator, is also attracting con- 
siderable attention. The dynamo exhibit is very complete 
and engineers may not expect to see further marked im- 
provements in large direct connected generators for 
some time to come. These exhibits enable the visiting 
engineer to learn what has been done up to date in the 
way of direct connected dynamos and to become ac- 
quainted with the possibilities of generating heavy cur- 
rents in a small space with practical and durable ma 
chinery. 








Snow’s Patent Bell Ringer. 





Herewith is an_ illustration 
of the Snow bell ringer 
a used on the Delaware, Lacka- 
a wanna & Western, which pos- 
sesses all the features’ es- 
sential to good service as de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette 
7 of July 21, 1893, p. 545. This 
illustration might well have ac- 
companied the three there given 
and as much said for it. It se- 
cures the same essentia! features 
only by different connections and 
~ shapes of parts. The connections 
| between the piston and bell crank 
are simple and give all the 
necessary freedom to the driving 
rod, while allowing for the 
swing of the bell. The ad- 
justment of the valve is such 
that the expansive power of 
the air or steam is_ utilized 
and the piston cushioned on its 
return stroke. The ringer is ad- 
justed to a bracket from the bell 
supports, and the whole machine 
takes up a very small space. It is 
provided with a lubricator and has 
given excellent service for several 
years. These machines are manu- 
factured at the Scranton shops, under Mr. D. Brown, 
Master Mechanic. 
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The Third Avenue Bridge Over the 
Harlem River. 

The city of New York bas recently con- 
tracted for the construction of a bridge 
over the Harlem River, on the line of 
Third Avenue, between 120th and 135th 
streets, The engravings which appear in 
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The River Bridge, Looking East, 
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South Side Approach Seen from Third Avenue, Looking North, 
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this issue show the principal characteristics 
of the bridge, which has been designed by 
Mr. T.C. Clarke under the general direction 
of Mr. G. W. Birdsall, Chief Engineer Cro- 
ton Aqueduct. The bridge proper is a 
riveted lattice, through drawbridge 300 ft. 
long and 86 ft, wide, with tyo deck spans 





Approach on North Third Avenue, Looking East, 





or riveted plate girders, each 112 ft. long by 86 ft. wide. 
This structure is approached by arcades of the char. 
acter shown in plan and elevation in the engravings. 
The foundations include the pivot pier, which is an 
annular wall of masonry supported on an annular 
caisson of timber filled with concrete. The foundation 
of the rest piers will be similar to that of the pivot pier 
and it is anticipated that these will have to be sunk 
to about 45 feet below mean water. The foundations of 
the arcades and retaining walls are to be on piles. The 
river masonry, being the pivot and rest piers, is to be of 
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and the whole span, 300 x 86 ft., can be revolved through 
one-quarter of acircle in about one and a half minutes. 

The bridge will be lighted with incandescent lights 
from a dynamo and engine on the draw span. 

It will be observed that the bridge is designed for two 
street railroad tracks, to be carried between the two- 
inner trusses, two roadways between the inner and 
outer trusses, and sidewalks on overhung brackets. 
The roadways of the draw span will be paved with 
asphalt on the buckle plate floors; the deck spans will 
be paved with granite blocks on the corrugated floors, 
and the sidewalks will be paved with blue-stone flags. 





coursed ashlar backed with concrete. The faced stone 
above the water will be of granite. The 
interior of the pivot pier will be faced as 
specified for the exterior facing below low 
water; that is, it may be of granite, lime- 
stone, or any good granite from the old 
bridge may be used. As has been said 
above, the land masonry will be on piles; 
above the piles will be foundation piers and 
walls of American rock cement concrete ; 
this will be carried not higher than one 
foot below grade and on this the stone 
masonry will be built. 

The face of the retaining walls and 
arcades, and of their buttresses, will be of 
dark colored gneiss or of granite. The 
backing of the retaining walls and archesin 
the north approach may be of concrete or 
of rubble work where over 3 ft. thick. The 
coping will be of cut granite. In the arches 
the face walls will be of dark gneiss or 
granite, and backed with hard burned 
brick between the spring line. The vous- 
soirs will be of granite and the copings of 
cut granite. The interior walls between 
the voussoirs will be backed with hard 
burned brick, faced with pressed white 
brick. The jack arches will be of brick; the 
copings of the approaches, copings and 
balustrades of the arcade walls, buttress 
caps, the copings of the pivot and rest piers 
and columns of the arcade, with their caps 
and bases, will all be of granite. 

We have mentioned before in general 
what the metal superstructure will consist 
of; the construction is shown in the engrav- 
ings. The draw span is.a riveted lattice of 
plates and angles, except that the floor is 
made of buckled plates. The riveted plate 
girder deck spans have corrugated floors; 
these are shown respectively in the draw- 
ings. All of the metalwork is mild, open- 
hearth steel. The beams, angles and plates 
are to have an ultimate strength of from 
56,000 to 64,000 Ibs., with 25 per cent. elonga- 
tion in eight inches, and 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion of area. The rivets are to have an 
ultimate strength of 56,000 to 60,000 Ibs. 
with the same elongation and reduction; 
and the floor plates, both corrugated and 
buckled plates, are to have 54,000 to 62,000 
lbs. ultimate strength, 20 per cent. elonga- 
tion and 45 per cent. reduction of area. 
The material is to be subjected to drifting 
tests, a %-in. hole being punched and 
drifted to 114 in. Universal plates may be 
used up to 36in.; above that sheared plates 
will be used, but the upper cord plates of 
the draw must be shaped to the curve at 
both edges. All sheared edges are to be 
planed off 1 of an inch, or enough to re- 
move cracks or any signs of distress of the 
material, Plates and shapes up to % of an 
inch thick may be punched and reamed and 
the floor plates need not be reamed, but for 
material over 84 of an inch thick the holes 
must be drilled after assembling. 

In the turntable the wheel track, wheels, 
rack and pinion, hub of draw and the 
rollers and bearing plates of fixed spans 
are to be of cast steel, open hearth. For 
the track, wheels and rack and pinion it shall be hard 
enough to require hardened steel tools to work, having 
an ultimate strength of 65,000 to 75,000 lbs., an extension 
of notless than 15 per cent. in 4 in. The steel for the 
central hub and for bearings, rollers and bed plates of 
fixed shape shall have 60,000 to 70,000 ultimate strength 
and an elongation of 15 per cent. in 2 in. 

The pperating machinery will be in the engine-house 
above the roadway, which will be 24 ft. wide and 64 ft. 
long. The engines and boilers will be in duplicate. 
The steam plant will be two 10 in. by 7 in. double 
cylinder oscillating engines, each separately coupled to 
a differential gear machine in proportion of 19 to 1. 
The engines may be coupled so as to work together or 
separately. Each end of the draw will have four hy- 
draulic cylinders, one under each track, each of 25 tons 
capacity at 100,000 lbs, pressure per square inch, for 
supporting and locking the ends of the draw. These 
will be 8 in, in diameter by 4in.through. There will be 
two 60-H. P. boilers designed for a working pressure of 
100 lbs. The draw weighs 1,700 tons and is supported on 
96 wheels, 12-in. tread and 2ft, diameter. The hydraulic 
supports at the ends can be drawn up in a few seconds, 
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Half Cross-Section ; Draw Span. 
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The floors of the arcades and approaches will be granite 
blocks on concrete bed. 

The circle of cast iron columns which forms the pres- 
ent pivot pier will have to be removed, and the caisson, 
which, as we have said above, is annular, is so arranged 
that the air chamber will enclose these columns, and 
they will be removed as fast as the caisson sinks, so as 
not to interfere with the roof or sides. 

The contract includes a temporary bridge, the position 
of which is shown on the plan, as well as the removal of 
this and of the old bridge. The temporary bridge will 
be a draw on apile pier, operated of course by hand 
gear. The machinery will be transferred from the old 
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Quarter Plan. 
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Plan Showing Buckle-Plate Floor; Draw Span 
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The Rhode Island System of Compounding. 


There was published in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 
11, 1891, the report of comparative tests, in fast passen- 
ger service, between a compound locomotive built by 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works and similar single- 
expansion locomotives on the Boston & Albany and 
New York, Providence & Boston railroads. Accom- 
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The operation of the system is as follows: With the 
intercepting valve in the position indicated in fig. 2, and 
the exhaust valve closed, steam at boiler pressure will 
tlow to the high-pressure cylinder in the usual manner, 
and also through a small branch pipe D into the inter 
cepting valve through port d and causing the piston to 
move to the position shown in fig. 3. In this position 
the receiver is closed to the low-pressure cylinder by the 
piston c, and steam from D passes through ports d and 
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bridge as soon as traffic across that is abandoned, and' 


used afterward to operate the temporary draw. This 
temporary draw will be made of steel girders. 

The clear height being fixed by law at 24 ft. above high 
tide the grades of 3 ft. per 100 on the approaches can only 
be got by using a thin floor, which means floor beams 
very neartogether. This again was considered to require 
lattice main girders with close intersections to support 
the floor beams. As the bridge is a conspicuous object, 
in a well built-up part of the city, its architectural treat- 
ment becomes a matter of importance. Lattice girders 
can be made with graceful curves whose effect is more 
pleasing than the rigid lines of pin-connected trusses. 
In the approaches an attempt has been made to get the 
good effect which comes from the repetition of round 
arches. Where there is no room for arches, retaining 
walls of granite with massive buttresses have been used. 
The rock face of the granite walls emphasizes the 
strength of that noble material ; and no fine-cut stone is 
used except for copings and balustrades. As this bridge 
is built for a large present traffic and one which is con- 
stantly increasing, its width is great, comprising two 
20-ft. roadways, one 20-ft. electric carway, and two 10- 
ft. sidewalks. It is believed to be the widest road 
bridge with a swing draw yet designed. 

Eight bids have been received for the construction 
of this bridge. Each bid contains 118 items and is 
for everything, including painting and lighting. The 
lowest bidder was John J. Hopper, of New York, and 
the contract was awarded to him on Sept. 12. The bids 
were for granite or for gneiss stonework, and were as 
follows (cents omitted): 


Granite. Gneiss. 
John J. HOMPOL. .......ccercsccerccccceses $1,110,919 $1,089,219 
Clinton BtSPORS ..c.0ccecc0s  sseceees 1,126,282 1,095,782 
Andrew Onderdonk.............se0++5 1,188,024 1,185,299 
Rogers & Farrell...........:ccscccccce 1,207,701 1,187,201 
Hart, Anderson & Barr............... 1,276,857 1,222,557 
Stewart & McDermott.......... ..... 1,330,158 ,318, 
Sooyemith & Co. ......--cerccsccccers 1,335,219 1,316,119 
Bes eR ions cccesconss'se5sev0es 1,462,971 1,462,971 
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THIRD AVENUE BRIDGE AND APPROACHES—GENERAL PLAN. 


panying this report were illustrations and a short de- 

scription of the intercepting valve as then used. 

We now illustrate the system as arranged at the pres- 
ent time and as applied to a compound passenger loco- 
motive recently built for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 

The system includes an exhaust valve F, by which 
the exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder can be 
turned directly into the stack from the receiver pas- 
sage ; an intercepting valve, shown in cross-section in 
fig. land in longitudinal section in figs. 2 and 3, which 
opens automatically when steam is admitted to the dry 
pipe by the opening of the throttle, and closes only 
when the pressure of steam in the receiver reaches a 
predetermined amount, and which, when open, allows 
steam to pass through by way of ports d ande into a 
cavity beneath, and a reducing valve placed in the 
cavity mentioned, through which steam is admitted 
into the low-pressure steam chest. 
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e and reducing valve B to the low-pressure steam chest 
the reducing valve being so proportioned as to reduce 
the steam from boiler pressure in the inverse ratio of 
the piston areas. The pistons of the reducing valve are 
so proportioned that they will move to the compound 
position shown in fig. 2 when a predetermined pressure 
in the receiver is attained by repeated exhausts from the 
high-pressure cylinder. 

The action of the engine may be changed at any time 
at the will of the engineer from compound to single ex. 
pansion by opening the exhaust valve F, and allowing 
exhaust steam from the high-pressure cylinders to pass 
directly from the receiver to the stack. Under these 
conditions the pistons of the intercepting valve will re- 
main in the position shown in fig. 3 until the exhaust 
valve is closed and the receiver pressure allowed to in- 
crease to the amount required to change the position of 
the valve. A dash pot, C, shown at the right of fig. 2 
prevents injurious shocks to the interupting valve. 
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It will be observed that by the use of this arrangement 
a high starting power is obtained, and that the increase 
in power, instead of being confined to the low-pressure 
cylinder, is shared by the high-pressure cylinder in such 
a way as to practically equalize the work done under all 
conditions. 








Comparative Tests of Air Pumps. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has introduced to 
the public its new 91¢-in. simple air pump by publish- 
ing in pampblet form results of comparative tests of it 
with the New York Air Brake Co.’s No. 2 duplex 
air pump. The former is a single action fone-steam and 
one-air cylinder pump, 914 in. diameter, while the latter 
is aduplex pump, compressing air by two successive 
operations; cylinders 7 in. diameter. The Westinghouse 
company has been to a good deal of trouble and expense 
to prove in a practical way, what a mathematical inves- 
tigation of the two pumps would have shown at once. 
The 914-in. cylinder pump with a piston travel of 118 ft, 
per minute should perform more work with the same 
steam pressure than two 7-in. cylinders with 180 ft- 
piston travel per minute. The ratio of efficiency of the 
two engines is about as 1: .8, if the mechanisms of both 
were quite perfect. This is approximate to the results 
obtained and published in the circular. According tothe 
circular the 9}4-in. pump required 8.996 seconds to com- 
press a cubic foot of air, while the 7-in. duplex required 
10.524 seconds, both using nearly the same amount of 
steam. This disproved the general opinion that aduplex 
pump is more economical than a simple acting pump. 
The popular belief is that, since a duplex pump is an 
economical and efficient device for pumping water, 
it must be equally so for pumping air. But such a con- 
clusion is erroneous. Airis very compressible, while 
water is but slightly so. When air is compressed its 
temperature is raised, which heats the pump and its 
working parts, and this heating increases the expense of 
operation as well'as tending to injure the pump. 

The heating effect is greater when the air is com- 
pressed by twoimmediately successive operations, as in 
the duplex pump, than it is if raised to the same press- 
ure by one movement, as by a direct acting pump. This 
also could have been shown by mathematical computa- 
tion of the resulting temperature from the formulze 
based upon the adiabatic laws of gases, without having 
gone to the expense of practical experiments; but such 
theoretical investigations are not generally appreciated, 
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record for further reference and for use in investigating 
the adiabatic laws of air. Such practical experiments 
afford much useful information valuable to physicists 
and investigators of thermo-dynamics. They cannot be 
carried on with the apparatus at hand in laboratories 
and they are of great value to science. 








Improvements in Shop Tools. 


Every week brings with it new labor-saving devices, 
yet shops that are activein producing great labor-saving 
machines are frequently using the most antiquated 
tools and methods, in poorly constructed shops. To 
compete successfully in the production of machinery to 
day shops must be alive to modern improvements 
Railroad shops not having usually to meet the competi- 
tion of the market do not experience the necessity of 
cheap production and are often slow to adopt labor and 
time-saving devices. 

Any kind of bench or vise work is expensive. The 
cutting or chipping of key seats and fitting of keys has 
been such an item of skill and cost that designers of ma- 
chinery have avoided the use of them as muchas possible. 
The Woodruff Manufacturing Company, Hartfcrd, 
Conn., has patented asystem of keying which has given 
excellent results, as proved by testimonials from some 
of the best shops in the country. 

The key seat iscut longitudinally in the shaft by a 
milling cutter of the thickness of the key to be in- 
serted, but instead of being flat in the bottom it is 
nearly a semicircle, such as the milling tool cuts when 
the bed of the milling machine is held stationary. The 
key isa semicircle and sets in this rounded seat pro- 
jecting above the shaft enough to engage the key-way 
in the hub of the wheel orpulley. The operation of cut- 
ting the key seat is therefore done by machinery; it is 
simple and does not require skilled labor. It requires 
but one operation and does not necessitate the drilling 
of a hole for the clearance of splining tool. The keys 
and cutters, both of which are furnished by the Wood- 
ruff company, are made accurate to standard size and 
no filing is required to fit the keys. Twenty-five sizes are 
made and a chart is furnished which shows at a glance 
the proper size of key and cutter for various sizes of 
spindles and shafts. The accompanying illustrations 
fig. 1, show the cutting tool, a shaft with key seat 
and pulley, and three keys of different sizes. The 
key reaching deeper into the shaft than the ordinary 
pattern is more firmly imbedded, and hence capable 





hence the necessity of a practical demonstration. The | of standing a greater strain. The figure showing a 


heating of the duplex pump reported in the circular is 
what should have been expected, and its tendency to 
heat does not depend upon the mechanical] details of the 
pump, but upon the principle upon which it works. The 
temperature of 442 degrees for the single acting pump 
and of 515for the duplex pump, a difference of 73 deg., is 
not surprising. 

The manner of conducting these tests is interesting 
and will recommend itself to scientific men. To test the 
duty of a pump it is necessary to put upon it a load 
which can be maintained uniformly. This was done by 
having the pump worked azainst a constant pressure of 
90 lbs. A comparison of the quantity of air pumped 
against such pressure will represent the relative effi- 
ciency of such pump. To measure the amount of air 
puuiped was a matter of no little trouble. The work of 
the hydraulic pump is easily measured by weighing 
or measuring the water at atmospheric pressure, but air 
cannot conveniently be measured at such pressure. It 
is more conveniently measured at a higher pressure. 

The apparatus is shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. Steam was admitted from a boiler at 140 1b. 


























Arrangement of Testing Apparatus for Air Pumps. 


pressure to the pump P, which exhausted into a sur- 
fave condenser C, and the condensed steam was caught 
in the bucket B. The quantity of water from the con- 
denser was taken as the measure of the steam con- 
sumed. The pump was connected with a main reser- 
voir M, which is constantly maintained at 90-lb. press- 
ure. This main reservoir was connected with two re- 
ceiving reservoirs, B'! and R?, which measured the 
amount of airpumped. When one reservoir as R? was 
raised to a pressure of 85 lb., the valve between it and 
M was closed and the valve between M and RF! was 
opened at the same instant, the valve at the top of R' 
having been closed. While R' was being filled to 85-Ib. 
pressure, R? wasemptied by opening the valve V at the 
top. The number of times the reservoirs R! and R? 
were filled to 85-lb, pressure represented the quantity of 
air pumped against the pressure of 90 lb. 

This seems a reasonable method of testing the duty of 
air pumps. It is simple and fair to competitors. It is 
to be regretted that the circular does not give the re- 


nut on the end of the shaft illustrates how this 
form of key permits the use of a nut the full size of 
shaft, and avoids the necessity of reducing the diameter 
by the depth of the key seat, to avoid cutting into the 
thread. The greatest recommendation of this key-seat- 
ing system is its economy. It eg a saving of from 








50 to 75 per cent. in cost, and is a great saving of time 
and trouble, and it presents a neat and workmanlike 
appearance. 

Other time-saving tools manufactured by the same 
company are the *‘ Presto” drill chucks and collets. The 
accompanying cuts show the relative sizes and forms, 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the chuck and fig. 4 the collets. 

Fig. 2shows the chuck and fig. 3 the same chuck in 
the spindle of a drill press. The valuable feature of the 
tool is that the drill or auger can be taken out and re- 
placed by another, without stopping the spindle. The 
lifting of the ring with the left hand releases the collet 
holding the drill and allows it to drop out; the dropping 
of the ring locks the new collet and drill. The locking 
ring may be held stationary while the chuck revolves in 
it. A complete set is composed of a chuck and nine 
collets, three of each of Morse standard tapers, Nos. 
1,2and3. The object in having three collets of each 
taper is to allow a change of drills to be made without 





Fig. 1. 


eral changes of the drills or counterbores are required in 
a piece of work this chuck and collets are almost indis- 
pensable. The construction of the chuck is simple and 
it is not likely to get out of order. 

The company also makes polishing arbors from 14 to 
4in. inclusive by sixteenths and 4 to 5 in. by eighths. 
The advantage of these arbors, which are flexible collars 
to fit a mandrel, is that they may be used on any length 
of piece of work and though the hole vary in size at the 
two ends, They save arbors used for turning which 
soon run out of true if used for polishing. 








Chicago Traffic Matters. 


Freight Traffic—The inward freight traffic of the 
Western railroads leading to Chicago continues to 





sults of the tests more in detail] so that they would be of 


increase; the deliveries of grain for the past week 





stopping to drift the drill from the collet. Where sev- C.&G.W 
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aggregated 6,545,000 dese: an increase of 535,000 
bushels over the one immediately preceding. There was, 
however, a shrinkage of 842,000 bushels from the deliv- 
eries for the week ending Sept. 10, 1892. The shrinkage in 
flour was also quite heavy, being 26,622 barrels. The 
loss, however, was compensated by an increase in mis- 








Fig. 4. 
Presto Drill Chucks. 


cellaneous produce. The wheat movement has been 
very small, but will soon increase. The past week’s 





| 1,659,000 bushels, an excess of 414,000 over the corre- 
| sponding period in 1892, and at eight Western points 
the increase over the previous week was 1,275,000. 

The outward traffic from Chicago showed a material 
gain over any week since the close of the jobbing trade 
at midsipring. Shipments of coal from Chicago and 
Milwaukee are heavy. 

The following were the deliveries of flour and grain 
at Chicago for the week ending Sept.9 and same time 
in 1892, and the amount brought by each road : 





























1893. 1892. 
By— - i 

Flour. | Grain. Flour. | Grain. 

Bbls. Busb. | Bbls. | Bush. 

CMe 5 «cs ceease. 9,378 | 887,000 13,082 1,042,000 
Ot ae 2,250 | 954,000 | "914,000 

ee eT AS See 9,750 | 890,000 3.950 | 338,000 

See Ca .671 | 1°753,000 19.514 | 1,611,000 
Da Ra 13,500 06, | "405,000 
Oe 2 ee 900 | 172,000] ...... | 375,000 
OI AS ere 15,450 | 593,000} 15,100 | 786,000 
WENN 35 < cc <ccccaus 150 381,000 2,085 | 350,000 
Of 3 ae 11,739 166,000} 25,929 | 365,000 
re a Ss ee 825 220,000 125 | 555,000 
Ee Noa CO ahiscacsesl. \ecdes 32,000] ...... 55,000 
a cette ts 73,613 | 6,454,000! 100,235 | 7,296,000 


~ The deliveries of carloads of grain and livestock at 
Chicago by the Western roads for August and for the 
corresponding time last ; year compare as follows : 























7893. 1892. 
Grain. |Livestock.| Grain. | Livestock. 
Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. 
1,115 1,921 2,714 2,372 
4,375 2,125 7,683 7,189 
3,513 3,026 4,002 2,590 
1,753 1,616 2,766 2,055 
2,535 3,284 3,307 3,053 
1,694 2,125 3,597 2,172 
1,000 473 1,941 323 
2,858 1,195 5,243 1,264 
1,436 1,664 2,108 2,135 
snake 674 9 402 
682 712 1,566 740 
736 4,811 3,705 1,118 
22,297 23,626 38,641 25,413 




















“The shipment of live stock by the eastbound roads tov 
August for the past four years compare as follows : 














1393. | 189% | 1891. 1890. 

—v = — "= 
tae GU ilaacesccesis. Cars Cars. | Cars. | Cars. 

&G. Trunk 165 139 | 319 | 
a ae es 1,012 1,382 | 9b | 1,374 
TMG BROT. Ko cccccyesces 304 129 | 259 64 
Migh. Cont... © ..6 sacs 2,092 1,554 1,491 3,188 
N. Y., C. & St. L.... --- | "534 737 | 1,008 | 710 
P., C., C. & St. L 270 698 | ,286 1,592 
Pi Fa W. & C...5. 05. 121 | 61 
780 1,128 | | 2,117 

MING, 020-40 eseaaes | 

5,197 5,930 | 6,436 7.788_ 
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tinue to maintain the previous Jarge volume of pas 
senger traffic, and some lines state that the past week’s 
business was the largest they have ever handled in an 
equal number of days. Earnings will probably continue 
heavy for several weeks. 

The passenger agent of aline having direct connec- 
tions with states beyond the Missouri said: ‘‘ The great 
bulk of our passenger business comes from points east 
of the Mississippi and Missouri. The volume of travel 
from Kansas is small, and from Colorado it is very 
much less than during June, when the rates were 
higher. Monetary and industrial conditions have doubt- 
less checked business from there, and no rate we could 
make without actual loss would bring a material in- 
crease in travel from there.” 





Middletown Passenger Station of the New York, 
Ontario & Western. 


Illustrations are given herewith of the new station at 
Middletown, N. Y., on the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, whose design and pleasing contour invite atten- 
tion. The massive yet pleasing appearance has been 
obtained entirely by constructional outlines, and detailed 











track is the baggage room (A) 15 =x 16 ft., and to the rear 
of that the station master’s office (B) 10 x 15 ft., a train- 
men’s room (F) 16 x 16 ft., and a lobby (C) 10 x 12 ft., with 
lockers. Next to the baggage room, and between it and 
the hall fand stairway are the gentlemen’s closets, 
which open out upon the track platform. 

The second and third stories are devoted to railroad 
business, and will contain offices for the chief engineer, 
superintendent of motive power, the train dispatcher, 
and their numerous assistants. The third story also 
contains three large offices or living rooms for railroad 
officers. Both floois are provided with large toilet and 
bath rooms, furnished with the most modern appliances 
and furnishings. The offices have fire proof vaults built 
up from the foundations. 

On the outside of the building in the recesses formed 
by the large stone arches are built seats which will be 
much appreciated by passengers not desiring to go in- 
side. The platform is of cement curbed with neatly 
dressed stone; it is wide and cov- 
ered throughout its whole length 
with a canopy or shed which may 
be seen in the engraving, The ex- 
press companies have a separate 
building (Q), apart of which (2) is 
for trainmen’s boxes. By placing 
this building at the back end of the 
depot employees and expressmen 
are by themselves, and their boxes 
and express matter and teams are 
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Passenger Station of the New York, Ontaric & Western Ra‘lroad at Middletown, N. Y. 


decorations are almost entirely wanting. The building 
is substantial and convenient, yet elegant, and its cost 
was moderate. The general plan and arrangement were 
suggested by Mr. E. Canfield, Chief Engineer of the 
railroad, while the architectural features were wrought 
out by Mr. Bradford L, Gilbert. of New York. The ma- 
terial is red brick, with trimmings of red sandstone from 
Scranton, The stone evidently was selected chiefly for 
its artistic beauty, for it is so friable that it is likely to 
weather and disintegrate in exposed places. It seems 
unfortunate in such a quasi-public building to sacrifice 
even a grain of durability to artistic effect. ‘The stone 
is dressed rock-faced and has been skillfully employed 
in the trimming. Its most effective use is in the large 
semicircle arch rings over the doors and windows. 
These arches afford plenty of light to the rooms on the 
first floor, though it is shaded by a wide platform shed. 
This is a feature worthy of special note, for good light 
is something that is often overlooked in designing sta- 
tion buildings. 

The station is 175 ft. long, 35 ft. wide, with a kitchen 
extension 30 x 30 ft., and an express annex building 14 
x 831 ft. The total length of the platform annex is 285 
ft. Tke main part of the structure contains a general 
waiting-room (J) 30 x 32 ft., with a massive fireplace 
and mante!. Seats are built around the room, and in 
the center of the room there isa large bench or settee 





built in the shape of an oval. For the ladies there is a 
small waiting-room (#) 15 x 17 ft., provided with seats 
and comfortabie chairs; adjoining it is a toilet-room (G@ 
9 x 13 ft. At the main entrance to the general waiting- 
room is a covered carriageway, a convenient feature 
for stormy weather. The ticket and telegraph office (J), 
15 ft. square, is large and commodious, with the usual 
bay window in front to enable the operator to see ap- 
proaching trains. This view, which should be free and 
unobstructed, is cut off somewhat by the projection of 
the upright, octagonal part at one end, and by the ex- 
press building at the other end, of the structure. This 
might have been avoided without destroying the archi- 
tectural appearance of the building, and no reason is to 
be found in the surroundings for not doing so. There 
are two windows opening respectively into the ladies’ 
room and the general waiting-room, which are near to- 
gether and may be attended by one man without 
changing his position, 

The restaurant (K)is by far the largest and most at- 
tractive room of the first floor. Its large, circular win- 
dows filled with plate glass, its open fireplace and the 
hardwood finish throughout give it a cheerful, inviting 
and comfortable appearance that passengers are certain | 
to appreciate. It is 32 x 86 ft., with a 16-ft. ceiling and 
a large skylight, and has over 200 running feet of }unch 
counter. Annexed to the restaurant is a kitchen 30 x 30 
ft., two stories high, which contains a pantry (OQ) 11x 27 
ft., a cooking-room (P) 17x 19 ft. and a cold storage room 
(S) 8x14 ft. The second story of the kitchen annex is 
divided into bedrooms about 12 x 14 ft. Its basement con- 
tains heating and cooking apparatus for it and the res- 
taurant. This heating system is independent of that for 
the rest of the building, so that the expenses of the hotel 
may be kept separate. The cellar of the building is 
14 x 35 ft., and is equipped with 20-H. P. boilers for heat- 
ing the buiiding and supplying its lavatories with hot 
water. There are also storage rooms for coal and other 
necessaries. At one end of the building and nearest the 





not in the way of passengers or their baggage and car- 
riages. There is a large clock face in the tower. 

This building is of a constructive Romanesque style 
and occupies the site of the old wooden structure. The 
tower fronts upon two of the principal thoroughfares of 
the city. Fora city like Middletown the station is ad- 
mirably designed, and the plan is one which any .ail- 
road company could well adopt, for a servicable station 
house, and any city might feel proud to ownsucha 
structure, 








The Chester Bridge Disaster. 


The investigation of theState Railroad Commissioners 
into the accident on the Boston & Albany at Chester, 
Mass., Aug. 31, when 14 persons were killed, has been 
concluded and bears out fully the report published in 
the Railroad Gazette of last week. 

Briefly stated, the testimony brought out the follow- 
ing points: The President of the road had last winter 
made inquiries as to the condition of the bridges for in- 
creasing the weight of rolling stock: which resulted in 
the Bridge Engineer (an officer subordinate to the Chief 
Engineer and the Chief Assistant Engineer) inves- 
tigating and reporting that the floor system and trusses 
of this bridge, among others, should be strengthened. 
The Bridge Engineer prepared plans which, being ap- 
proved by the Chief Engineer and his assistant, were 
sent tothe bridge company without directions or speci 
cation, the work to be executed under some sort of a 











The bridge company had done all the railroad’s bridge 
work for 12 years or more. Neither the proprietor of the 
bridge works nor his chief engineer gave any attention to 
the work on this bridge. The proprietor understood that 
he was to furnish the best quality of work in the best man- 
ner, and that was all there was to it. He had an outside 
superintendent, Reed, in charge of several bridges, one 
of which was this bridge. Reed was considered an en- 
tirely competent man. So far as can be gathered from 
the testimony he is not an educated engineer, has no 
knowledge of bridge stresses or desiguing, but is a prac- 
tical bridge builder of many years’ experience. He 
visited the bridge from three to six times a week, and 
gave directions to his assistunt, Belville, foreman of 
the bridge gang. The foreman is a boilermaker and 
bridge mechanic, who professes no knowledge of the 
theory of bridges or of their design. He had immediate 
charge of the men, and in the absence of the superin- 
tendent directed the work. He claims to have believed 
the bridge was perfectly safe. He disputes the testi- 
mony of the superintendent as to his instructions to 
keep the rivet holes bolted or pinned. The superin- 
tendent being away the foreman called his men off from 
the bridge to unload some iron fromacar. The dinner 
hour came, the men and the foreman went to their din- 
ners and the bridge fell. 

The bridge wasa riveted triple intersection through 
truss bridge with inclined end posts of about 108 ft. span. 
It had 11 panels of about 9 ft. 8 in. each, and was built 
on askew. The top chord and end post were made up 
of two vertical web plates, two angles at the top and a 
variable number of cover plates riveted to the angles. 
The bottom of the web plates was not latticed except in 
the end posts. The end post had one cover plate, the end 


_ panel of top chord had none, but was latticed and the 
~ upper chord had one or two covers. 


The rest of the trusses were being strengthened by 
adding cover plates; to do which it was necessary to 
temporarily disconnect the old cover plates from the 
angles for a short distance by driving out the rivets, thes 
putting on new plates and reriveting the plates to the 
angles. When these rivets were removed the bridge 
was necessarily greatly weakened. 

Prof. G. F. Swain, the Bridge Engineer of the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioners, reports that the ill- 
fated train came upon the bridge when the upper chord 
of one of the outside trusses was for a considerable dis- 
tance in this weakened condition. The old cover plates 
had been disconnected from the angles for a distance of 
25 ft. throughout the second and third and a part of the 
fourth panel, and apparently no bolts putin, in the place 
of the rivets cut out. The lateral bracing was evidently 
disconnected at the four panel points, or, if connected 
at all, 1t was done very insecurely. The bridge had no 
false works under it, trains had no instructions to run 
slowly. The foreman had been instructed to take ad- 
vantage of time between trains, and had been given a 
red flag, but not a time table. It was not a usual thing 
to stop trains while doing repairs of this kind. 








Collision at Colehour, Ill. 


A butting collision of passenger trains on the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago near Colehour, III., on 
the morning of Sept. 7, resulted in the death of 11 pas- 
sengers and one tramp, and the injury of seven passen- 
gers and three trainmen. Both trains were running at 
full speed, and the baggage car of the eastbound train 
was forced against or through the smoking car behind 
it in sach a way as to completely crush the latter. It 












































Low AVE. 


Passenger Station of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad at Middletown, N. Y. 


verbal understanding between the railroad and bridge 
company, the only definite terms of which were that 
the railroad company was to pay a certain price for the 
materials, use of tools and labor, and that the work was 
to be first-class. There were no provisions as to super- 
vision or inspection ; the Bridge Engineer had no super- 
vision over it, gave no directions about it, and did not 
go to the bridge during the repairs, nor was he repre- 
sented by an assistant. He had told the bridge com- 
pany’s superintendeut to be careful, but had given him 
no particulars. The Chief Engineer and his principal 
assistant were, according to the testimony, equally as 
ignorant and unconcerned as to what was being done or 
by what means. The Roadmaster and Bridge Inspector 
did not understand that the repair of bridges was any 
of their business. 





was in this car that most of the fatal injuries took place. 
The westbound train wasa local from Valparaiso, and 
the eastbound was an express train going on to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, The collis- 
ion occurred at 8:40a.m. It is said that the dispatcher 
at Fort Wayne, named O’Connor, made a mistake in 
issuing a meeting order. The westbound train had an 
order to meet the eastbound at Colehour, but the east- 
bound train passed that station on time, having the 
right to the road in the absence of orders. As the dupli 
cate system of train ordersis used on the Pennsylvania 
lines, it would seem that the error was in sending the 
order to the inferior train before it had been sent to the 
superior train. A dispatch from Fort Wayne, Sept 9, 
stated that O’Connor was overcome with grief and had 
been secreted by his friends. 
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Some Hydraulic Machinery at the World’s Fair. 


A good showing of hydraulic machinery is made at the 
World’s Fair by R..D. Wood & Co., of Phiiadelphia. 
It includes hydraulic machinery for shop use, hydrants, 
valves and fittings, water-pipe and gas machinery. We 
mention a few of the machines. 

The machinery is operated from a duplex pump with 
rams 414 in. in diameter and stroke of 18 in., and exert- 
ing a pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch, at which 
pressure the traveling crane is intended to be worked, 
while the remainder of the machinerv is intended to be 
operated at a pressure of 1,500 lbs. per square inch. The 
traveling crane is of 15,000 lbs. capacity, about 25-ft. 
span, and is mounted on runway girders extending the 
whole length of the space, about 60 ft. The crane is 
operated by stationary hydraulic cylinders, the traveling 
cylinder being bolted to the runway girder, and consist- 
ing of a long brass tube in which works a piston, packed 
witb hemp packing. _The piston rod extends through 
each endof the cylinder and is attached at the ends to 
crossheads mounted on the runway girder and carrying 
two rope sheaves working in bronze bearings. The 
ropes pass around similar fixed pulleys at the end of the 
girders and lead back tothe ends of the bridge. The 
hoisting and traversing cylinders are placed together in 
a vertical position at the end of the space occupied by 
the firm. The power from these cylinders is also trans- 
mitted to the bridge by means of ropes and sheaves. 
The different cylinders are operated by levers placed on 
the columns which carry the runway girders, through 





long wrought-iron rods. These rods act upon piston-cup 
leather valves which admit water to the different cyl- 
inders as required. 

The accumulator is of the inverted type with ram 8in. 
in diameter and an 8-ft. stroke, and is loaded with cast 
iron weights resting on a flange at the bottom of the 
cylinder. For the purpose of raising the pressure of 
750 lbs. supplied by the pump and used for the traveling 
crane, to the pressure of 1,500 lbs. per square inch, an 
intensifier is used. This is a form of hydraulic duplex 
pump with cylinders 61g in. in diameter and 24-in. 
stroke, placed horizontally on a channel iron bed. To 
the front end of the pistons are attached rams 5 in. in 
diameter, and passing through the ends of the cylinders. 
Water at a pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch flows 
into the annular space at the front of the piston as it 
moves toward the opposite end of the cylinder during 
exhaust. As the opposite piston reaches the end of its 
forward stroke a small arm projecting from the end of 
the ram strikes a stop, which actuates the admission 
valve and allows water .at 750 lbs. pressure to flow into 
the rear end of the cylinder, driving the piston and ram 
forward to the end of the stroke and forcing out the 
water around the annular space against a greatly in- 
creased pressure. As the end of the stroke is reached 
the admission valve closes and the water behind the 
piston is exhausted as the piston is again moved back 
by the water, admitted to the front of the piston. In 
this way a continuous running intensifier is made pos- 
* sible and any desired multiplication of pressure obtained 
by varying the proportions. 

Among the riveters on exhibition is a plate closing 
machine of 70 tons capacity, with 8 ft. gap, automatic 
action, and so arranged that the plate is closed while 
the rivet is being upset with a pressure, in this case, of 
30 tons, the rivet meanwhile receiving a pressure of 40 
tons. At the proper instant the plate pressure is re- 
moved and the whole pressure automatically applied to 
the rivet. There is also shown a 20-ton bear type porta 
ble riveter with a 12-in. gap with a universal hanger of 
a new design, consisting of a combination of worm 
gears so arranged as to allow the riveter to be turned to 
any position. This machine is suspended from a riveter 
crane by meansof a vertical lift through which the 
pressure is carried to the riveter. 

A hydraulic punch, with a 30-in gap and capable of 
punching %-in. holesin %4-in. platesis fitted with re- 
turn gear and adjustable stops for regulating the length 
of the stroke, which is made extra long for use as a 
riveter, There is also a shear of somewhat different 
design as to valve gear and general appearance, and 
equipped with a swinging jib crane for handling plates. 








A Fast Run on the Pan Handle Road. 


A remarkable run of 42 miles at the rate of 70.96 miles 
an hour (probably the fastest yet recorded for the Gis- 
tance) was made on Aug. 28 over the Louisville division 
of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way by train No. 12, consisting of a baggage car, two 
passenger cars,a Pullman chair car and a Pullman 
sleeping car, and hauled by “Class P” engine No, 120, 
with 68-in. drivers. 

The train left Indianapolis 26 minutes late, and be- 
tween that point and Seymour was delayed 4 minutes 
by contractors erecting a bridge north of Edinburg, 4 
minutes at Cornbrook by train No. 17, 3 minutes at 
Columbus by orders, 414 minutes at Seymour by orders, 
and 1 minute by a mule onthe right of way. Station 
stops were made at Columbus, Seymour and Jefferson- 
ville, and a crossing stop at the Indianapolis Belt, one 
at Franklin, two at Seymour, one near Ohio Valley and 
one at North Tower. Four minutes were consumed in 


crossing the Louisville bridge, and the train arrived 
eight minutes late at Main Street Station, Louisville. 


The distance from Indianapolis to Louisville is 109.96 


miles, and the time consumed in running was 14014 
minutes. 

From Seymour to North Tower, a distance of 48 miles, 
no stops were made, and from mile post 62 to mile post 
104 the run was made in 35 minutes and 34 seconds, or at 
the rate of 70.96 miles an hour. The highest speed re- 
corded was between mile posts 90 and 91, the mile being 
run in 42 seconds, or at the rate of 85.71 miles an hour, 
and the lowest speed was 60 miles an hour. Three miles 
were made at a rate of 81.81 miles per hour, and four 
consecutive miles at a rate of 82.75 miles per hour. Nine 
consecutive miles were made at a speed of more than 72 
miles an hour and at an average speed of 79 miles an 
hour. 

Below is given the time in seconds per mile for each 
of the 42 miles: 55, 53, 51. 48, 47, 47, 48, 58, 58, 49, 51, 52, 
50, 50, 54, 50, 60, 53, 50, 50, 50, 57, 60, 55, 45. 47, 44, 44, 42, 44, 
48, 49, 47, 53, 58, 50, 53, 52, 50, 51, 52, 49. 

Time was taken by H. J. Miller, Superintendent 
of the Louisville Division; I. M. Lindley, Trainmaster, 
and J. C. Cox, Foreman of the Louisville bridge. There 
are no sharp curves or heavy grades on the run, the 
maximum grade being about 27 ft. per mile. The total 
fall in the 42 miles over which the fast time was made 
is 109.3 ft., or an average of 2.6 ft. per mile. 








An Early Time-Table. 


The time-table reproduced herewith is of some histor- 
ical interest, as being one of the first issued for the 
Union Pacific Railroad. The names signed to it will be 





The upper end of the neck stands 5 in. above 
the top of the outside vessel. The glass bell, or *ecom- 
bustion chamber,” as it may be termed, rests upon a 
metal base, to which it is held by means of spring 
clips, the bottom of the chamber being provided with 
an exterior rib by means of which the clips are made 
fast. The base is perforated, and at the centre is 
mounted a short tube, for the reception of a crucible, 
in which the combustion takes place. The crucible is 
made of platinum. It is surrounded by a layer of non- 
eonducting material, which is placed between it ,ana 
the outer metal. A small glass tube is inserted in the 
stopper at the top of the neck, and this is carried down 
to the interior of the combustion chamber. It is fittea 
somewhat loosely, so that a slight pressure will move 
it up or down, and thereby adjust its lower end to any 
height desired above the crucible. The tube has a 
slight lateral movement also, so that it may be di- 
rected, at the will of the operator, toward any part 
of the crucible. This tube is connected with a tank 
containing oxygen gas, and through it a current of 
gas is passed, so as to enable the combustion of the 
coal to be carried on under water. The pressure of 
the gas drives out the water which would otherwise 
fill the chamber, and keeps its level below the base. 
The products of combustion rising from the erucible 
pass downward through the perforations in the base, 
escaping around the edge of the base, and finally bub- 
bling up through the water, and emerging at its sur- 
face. A wire screen is secured to the neck of the com- 


stopper. 





recognized as having long been prominent in railroad 


bustion ‘chamber, extending to the sides of the outer 
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matters. The time-table as here shown is reduced about 
one-half from its original size. We are indebted to Mr. 
C. H. Howard, Secretary of the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company, for the opportunity .to reproduce 
this relic. 








A Coal Calorimeter. 


The committee report on a standard method of 
conducting locomotive tests, presented to the Mechant- 
eal Engineering Section of the Engineering Congress, 
recommended, “for a standard basis on which to com- 
pare the efficiency of locomotives, the number of 
pounds of standard coal burned per dynamometer horse 
power per hour,” the term, “standard coal,’ referring 
to coal in which the total heat of combustion, as de- 
termined by an oxygen calorimeter, is 12,500 British 
thermal units per pound. In a paper before the same 
section of the Congress, Mr. George H. Barrus de- 
seribed a form of oxygen calorimeter which has been 
used by him for several years in determining the value 
of various coals. It is similar to the one generally 
known as “Thompson’s Calorimeter,” or ‘Fuel 
Tester,” and is fully described and the method of 
manipulation explained in Prof. Andrew Jamieson’s 
book on “Steam and Steam Engines,” the principal 
difference being that 3 parts of chlorate to 1 part 
of nitrate of potash were used in the latter instead of 
the oxygen, as in the former. 

The calorimeter described by Mr. 
sists of a glass vessel 5 in. in diameter, 
high, which holds the water. Submerged 
interior is a bell-shaped glass vessel 2% in. 
diameter, 4 in. high, having a long neck % 





Barrus_ con- 
914 in. 
in the 
in 
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vessel, thereby holding back the gas and preventing 
its immediate escape to the surface of the water. 

In making a Pro the quantity or water used is 2 
kilograms, or 2,000 grams, and the quantity of 

coal 1 gram. The equivalent calorific value of the 
material of the instrument is 185 milligrams. One 
degree rise of temperature of the water corresponds, 
therefore, to a total heat of combustion of 2,185 
B. T. U’s. The number of degrees rise of tempera- 
ture a ordinary coals varies from 5% deg. to 6% 
deg. Fahr. The thermometer used for determining 
the temperature of the water is graduated to twentieths 
of a degree, and as the divisions are about one-thirtieth 
of an inch apart, they may be subdivided by the eye so 
as to readily obtain a reading to hundredths of a 
degree. 

In making a test it is important to have the coar 
and pulverized, the coal and water ac- 


well dried | 
curately weighed, and the whole instrument at a uni- 
form temperature. This temperature should be as 


much below the temperature of the room, in which the 
test is made, as the temperature of the instrument will 
be above it at the end. When the combustion is com- 
pleted, the water is stirred and the temperature taken 
and the crucible removed and the ashes weighed. The 
paper gives the results of 61 tests, 17 of which are of 
oe coals, the average of the 17 giving 13,568 
U.’s per pound. Thirty-three were of miscel- 
+e bituminous coals, the average being 13,250 
B. T. U.’s per pean, and 11 tests of anthracite, aver- 
aging 11,964 B J.’s per pound. Pocahontas, New 
River and George's Creek coals showed the best, the 
first giving in one instance 14,603 B. T. U.’s, ~ New 
River 14,455, and George’s Creek i ¥ 27 B. T. U.’s 8, 
respectively, these being the best samples of each. 
Extensive analyses of coals were made in 1889 and 
1890 at Illinois State University, by Messrs. R. Bb. 
McConney and F. H. Clark, in which the calorimeter 
used was the one requiring the chlorate and nitrate 
of potash. Many Illinois coals were analyzed and 
two Pennsylvania coals. The better of the latter was 





in diameter, which is closed at the top with a 





Bn tee a coal, which gave by roo 13,940 
B. T. U.’s and by Clark 14,256 B. T. U.’ 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contributions,--Subsortibersa and others will matertally 
asstet ua in making our news acourate and complete U/ 
they will send us early Information of events whtoh take 
place under their observation, auch aa changes in rail: 
road officers, organisations and changes of pant 
in their management, partioulars aa to the busineas of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important tmprovementa of old ones, ewpert- 
menta in the construction of roada and machinery and 
ratlroada, and suggestions aa to ita improvement, Dis 
oussions of subjecta pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTH of 
ratlroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are eapectally desired, Offioera will oblige ua by 
forwarding earty coptes of nottoes of meetings, electiona, 
appotniments, and eapectally annual reporta, some notice 
of all of whtoh will be publiahed. 








Adlvorttaomonta,We wish Ut diatinotly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thia journal for pay, WXOMPT IN THK ADVENTIAING COL- 
UMNA, We give in our editorial columna OUK OWN opin 
ions, and thoae only, and tn our news columna present 
only auch matter as we consider interesting, and wm- 
portant to our readers, Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financtal sohomes 
eto,, to our readera oan do ao fully in our advertiaing col- 
wna, Out dt da useless toask uato recommend them edt 
tortally, either for money or tn consideration of advertta- 
ing patronage. 


We chronicle in thin ime one more bad train acei 
dent, a butting collision near Colehour, TL, billing 
11 passengers. ‘This will attract more attention 
in the West than the three other disasters that 
have just occurred, and it attracts special atten- 
tion in the Kast because it comes so clove to the 
others, and beeause it happened ona line of the Penn- 
r¥lvaniaayatem, which every one has come to look upon 
ana flest-class eatablishment, rom the evidence thus 
far at hand the blunder was made by an experionced 
dispatcher, and this meeting point had been made 
nearly every day since the heavy World's Fair trattie 
bopany becwuse the regular meeting point was suitable 
only for trains of ordinary length, Collisions due to 
the mistakes of dispatchers occur frequently, but this is 
the worst one of that chess for many years, Tt will 
call attention to the weakness which oxivts in’ the 
American” dispatching systom, even under the most 
favorable ciroumatances, and will tend to create a de 
mand for the stall system or for the use of the block 
system on single track, which, as we have heretofore 
pointed out, is a valuablo safeguard against butting 
collisions, When passengers are killed by the dozen 
the lack of operatora at meeting points is a poor ex 
cuse for not adopting the safest methods, With side 
tracks and facilities as they are, most single track 
roads would have to put their passenger trains on 
slower schedules if they were to adopt the staf? or any- 
thing like it; but slow time is preferable to the horrors 
of a collision like this, and people are being forced to 
consider the alternative, 


The evidence taken in the Chester bridge investiga: 
tion is summarived in another column, and it) places 
the blame clearly upon the engineering department of 
the road, ‘The head of the department, the chief en- 
gineer, did not testify at any of the hearings and seems 
to have said nothing for publication; but the public 
will be compelled to hold his department responsible, 
and, in the absence of any contradiction of the evi- 
dence given at the hearing, will have to look to the 
howd as the person responsible, The work was car- 
ried on in the name of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
upon its property and by its orders, but no ofticer o¢ 
the road from the President down to the day laborer 
pretends to be responsible for the results, or is willing 
to assume that it was his business to look after the work, 
The counsel of the road, sitting by, offers no contradic- 
tion to this testimony, This condition of affairs is ta. 
mentable, to say the least. Such an utter misun- 
derstanding as to duties and responsibilities, such 
a‘ do-as-yousplease ” authority to a so-called con- 
tractor, without instructions, specitication or specific 
terms of agreement are beyond a reasonable explana- 
tion, The railroad company and the contractor point 
their tingers at each other and seek to evade responsi- 
bility by explaining that they each supposed the other 
was looking after the work. They are both culpable 
and it will be extremely difficult for either of them to 
explain why such a piece of work was entrusted to men 
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KO incompetent to undertake it, Even if we assume 
that Superintendent Reed was a competent man for 
hin place the fact stares usin the face that he had on 
hand three bridges at once, and both the bridge com. 
pany and the railroad officers must have known of this, 
Thin being wo, both must admit: that they knew that 
the foroman, Belville, shown to be incompetent, was 
the only man in constant direct: charge of the work, 

Ih may well be questioned if the Bridge Company 
whose mon were doing the work, atrictly beara the re 
lntion of a contractor to the railroad, The worle ap: 
pears to have been done under a general contract of lite 
ing, by which the road wan to pay for the materials, 
une of tool and for the labor of the men. There were 
ho provisions an to supervision, ‘The contract was not 
for arend?, but for materials and days labor, The 
Bridge Company's foreman employed the men, and in 
the absence of instructions from the company wassup 
posed to direct their operations, Something more than 
the fact that the mon were hired and paid by the Bridge 
Company in necesmry to establish the relations of in 
dependent contractor between it and the railroad come 
pany, Would-be contractors have been declared the 
ayenty or servants of Companion on lew grounds than 
oxint in thin cane, 

The practice of repairing or strengthening: bridges in 
the manner deseribed is one that few engineers would 
recommend or allow, even under the beat of wupervie 
vion, ‘To rupture or dimect any of the members of a 
bridge ina very dangerous thing to undertake, Nota 
bar, rod, pin or bolt is put into a bridge but in for 
strength and safety; and it is the height of imprudence 
to out, take out or dimmember any part without sup 
porting it upon false works or stopping the trattie over 
the bridge. That any reasonable man could sever the 
cover plates from the angles and web plates of a com 
pression member for more than two and a half panels 
of a bridge, with heavy trains running over it at full 
speed, weome ineredible; and that an engineering de- 
partment and a bridge company could delegate such 
a task to such an utterly incompetent man or men is 
even more meonceivable, 


The Future Motive Power for Elevated Railroads, 


In the Railroad Gazelle of Sept, 1a correspondent, 
* Conservative,” while speaking about the use of 
duplex engines for elevated railroads, whieh was the 
subject of an editorial in’ these columns, has written 
that 

"One serious defect of the bogie type of engines 
would seem to be the necessity Of using small wheels 
whieh would interfere with the ineroase of speed, anc 
without greater speed the elevated lines must suffer in 
competition with street surface lines, which have ma- 
terially increased their speed.” 

It will perhaps be well to answer this and other 
points made in the letter, In the first place, duplex 
and bogie engines can be made with 5-ft, wheels, 
which are quite large enough for any speed that will be 
attained on an elevated road for a long time to come, 
A large wheel is a disadvantage on an elevated road 
on account of the frequent stopping and starting of 
trains, 

So far as the merease of speed is concerned, it is the 
average spoed between terminals to which our corre 
spondont refers, and that is more dependent upon the 
quickness with which tho trains attain: the maximum 
speed than upon the maximum speed itself, The 
principal loss of timo when stations are close together 
is while accelerating and stopping the trains, not while 
running at the maximum speed, With a quick acting 
automatic brake the time formerly lost in stopping is 
practically saved, and with the best modern brake 
apparatus, as on the Alley ” clevated road in Chicago, 
the time that can possibly be saved by any improvement 
in stopping apparatus is exceedingly small, The trains 
are now stopped as rapidly as they can be with com- 
fort to the passengers, Very little increase of average 
speed can be expected in the future from improved 
stopping appliances, 

The distance run at the present maximum speed of 
80 miles an hour is so small, when the stations are so 
close together as in New York or Chicago, that it is 
scarecly of any moment what the maximum allowable 
speed be set at, for the reason that with a loaded train 
it is difficult to reach the maximum speed now allowed 
in the short distance between the starting point and 
the point of brake application, except for the parts of 
the road where there are favoring grades or long dis- 
tances between stations. It is practically true, then, 
that no substantial increase of average speed can be 
hoped for in the future by increasing the maximum 
allowable speed between stations, However, if the 
time used in reaching the maximum speed remains 
the same as now and the maximum be increased, there 
may be a substantial saving in time and a marked in- 
increase In average speed over the line, but this im- 
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plies greater accelerating power inthe engines, and it 
in from thin, as mentioned before, that the major part 
of any increase of average speed between terminals on 
an elevated road with short dintances between stations 
must arine, 

The time conmmed at stations in at a minimum 
now, The average is scarcely 10 seconds on ordinary 
runs and 15 weconds for crowded trains, No material 
increase in average speed can be expected from a 
waving in the time of fall stops at stations, 

Practically, then, the only way to gain a material 
decrease of the time between terminaly on an elevated 
road with short distances between stations, in to in 
crease the rate of acceleration, This demanda more 
powerful, not necesnarily heavier, motors, 

The power of a motor to produce acceleration is 
limited, not by itt steam power, for that can readily 
be made ample within the limit of weight, but 
by the weight available for adhesion— the weight on 
driving-wheels, The present style of elevated engine 
haw 66 percent, of ith weight available for adhesion, 
Our correspondent granted the point we have made 
when he said that, with the “duplex” or! bogie” type 
the whole weight is available for adhesion, But it 
muat not be forgotten that the power of the cylinder 
must be increased to correspond with the increase of 
weight on driving: wheels ; and, furthermore, the aetion 
of the valves at speeds of 15 to 35 miles an hour must 
be improved, Ax it) ia now the whole of the present 
weight that is on the driver cannot be utilized at 10 
milew an hour, for the reason that the cylinder power 
inno much reduced at that speed that there isnot turn 
ing power enough to utilize the total adhesion of the 
drivers, Some means must be provided for getting the 
Mteam into and: out of the cylinders with less lon of 
potential of pressure and with lew back pressure and 
compression than is common now, before the steam 
engine willbe equal to the electric motor in accelera- 
tion, and before any material increase can be made in 
the average speed over the line with steam motors, 

It is afact that these improvements ino the steam 
engine can be made, and any good locomotive builder 
in this country will furnish an engine with its total 
weight available for adhesion and with ample cylin. 
der power; so that the fleld is not clear yet for the 
electric motor to work without substantial competi- 
tion in the matter of accelerating power, Our corre 
spondent further says: 

“The desired maximum speed of, say, 45 miles an 
hour has not as yet beon promised even for clectric 
motors,” 

There must be a misunderstanding on the part of 
* Conservative” about this, for on many oecasions 
clovated engines have made 45 miles an hour with six 
and seven car trains in’ Chicago. And the electric 
motor has promised” more than (50 miles an hour, 
It is a common occurrence in’ Western towns for 
street cars to make 25 and 800 miles aa hour, and those 
who visited the railroad conventions this year rode on 
electric cars which run at 3) to 0 miles an hour as a 
maximum, 

“Conservative 


writes: 

“The speed of trains must be increased, particularly 
for long-distance travel, and this is the chief reason 
why electricity is not likely to be tried on elevated lines 
at onee,” 

It can scarcely be said that speed has much to do 
with the limits of the application of electric motors and 
elevated railroads at the present time, mainly for the 
reason that one of the most) valuable features of the 
electric motor is that of its comparative independence 
of speed, ‘The faster the ordinary electric motor runs 
the better is its eficioncy, and in maximum speed it ex- 
cels all known devices for driving mechanism, Four 
hundred revolutions for a steam engine is exceedingly 
rapid, but it is quite slow for an electric motor, The 
real and chief reason why electric motors are not 
* tried on clevated lines at once” is that no one stands 
ready to advance the large sum of money needed to 
make a conclusive experiment, The unfortunate and 
badly arranged trial on the Manhattan road severa 
years ago has operated against the advancement of the 
electric motor in the very service for which it is best 
adapted, In that experiment an electric motor, hav- 
ing a drawbar pull of about 2,000 Ibs, as a maximum 
was tried against a steam locomotive having a hauling 
power of 8,000 Ibs, Manifestly, only one result could 
follow, 

Any one of the several Jarge electric companies in 
this country stands ready to-day to furnish an electric 
locomotive that will do all that a steam locomotive 
can do on an elevated road, and will guarantee in ad- 
dition to show a substantial saving in fuel and cost of 
repairs, It is an easy task to find a street railroad 
willing to experiment with a new form of motor, but 
it is quite another matter with elevated roads, They 
are few in number and are managed by conservative 
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men who do not care to make radical changes, No 
more radical change can well be imagined than that 
from steam to electricity on an elevated road, Vast 
power-houses would have to be built, and the whole 
repair shop force reorganized, Of course, the repairs 
would be simpler and probably less in cost, but the 
dame machinery vould not be used except that part 
now used for the frames and running gear repairs. 
The boiler and tank, grates and smokestack, ash pan 
and flue machinery would not be needed, All these 
radical changes are foreseen by the managing officers, 
and although there is a probability of a great saving 
in total cost of hauling trains and a certainty of 
quicker average speed, yet the trouble and cost of the 
preliminary experiments and the final changes of plant 
and equipment are too great to be overbalanced by the 
outward promises of the electric system, However, 
there is now # tendency on one elevated road to accept 
an offer of a trial train, and perhaps the coming year 
will give the practical data that will finally settle these 
discussions, 

If ** Conservative” will follow out to a complete 
plan his suggestion to use “a system of electric motors 
applied to the car,” and do away with a motor at 
the head of the train, he will find, instead of “ #im- 
plicity of operation,” a complexity that will surprise 
him, The duplication of parts in such a plan con 
domns the scheme, The apparatus needed by the 
motor runner would have to be duplicated on each 
car, and each car platform would be filled with cranks 
and handles, Kach car would have an air pump for 
the brakes, and altogether the scheme of no-motor-car 
and all-carwalike is not practicable and is not neces- 
sary, as there is no more delay at terminals now with 
the steam locomotive than is absolutely needed to 
empty trains and fill them again, and there is no more 
money lows involved in “ relaying,” An essential prin- 
ciple to follow in railroad work is concentration of 
machinery to reduce delays due to failures and to de- 
crease cost of repairs, 

The all-cars-alike plan is directly in| opposition to 
this principle, The plan, followed on the Intra- 
mural road of the World's Fair, of using the motor car 
as a passenger car, has all the practical advantages of 
the no-motor-car plan and none of its defects, A loaded 
motor car would weigh about 40 tons when filled with 
passengers, and allof this weight would be available 
for adhesion; hence there would be much greater haul- 
ing power than with the present steam locomotives, 
which have but 20 tons on drivers, 

Regarding the strains on the structure that would 
be produced by the electric locomotive built’ for the 
World's Fair, ‘‘ Conservative”? writes: 


“The electric locomotive, as designed, followed by a 
standard elevated coach, would require a structure 50 
per cent, stronger than our last type, as it would not be 
safe touse it on any continuous line of elevated road 
with which I am familiar,” 


We have made the calculations for this, and find 
that the additional maximum fiber stress is 16 per 
cent,, not 50 per cent. Even if the stress were 50 per 
cent. greater, the structure would not need to be 50 per 
cent. heavier, nor would it cost 50 per cent, more, for 
the reason that the posts and many parts would not 
need to be much heavier to give 50 per cent, greater 
carrying capacity, The girders would be the principal 
parts affected. However, that is somewhat foreign to 
the question, which is, Can the electric locomotive 
made for the World’s Fair be safely carricd on any ex- 
isting line of elevated road? The facts are somewhat 
as follows: The existing structures are strained by 
regular heavy traffic from 12,000 lbs, per square inch 
maximum fiber stress to tess than 8,000 Ibs, The great- 
est stress being that on the older sections of the New 
York structure, and the least that on the Chicago struc- 
tures. Surely 16 per cent, greater stress than the low- 
est of these is well within the limits of safety, and 
from our calculations it appears that there are several 
structures on which it is safe to run the electric loco- 
motive in question, 


, 





Cotton Movement of the Last Crop Year, 


A report of the cotton crop of 1892, and its move- 
ment during the year ending with August last, is pre- 
sented by the Commercial and Financial Chrouicle of 
Sept. 9, with its usual elaborate and trustworthy 
statistics. The crop of 1892 was the smallest for six 
years, partly because of reduced acreage, but chiefly 
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wome years, and not one-fifth of the weight of many 
single crops of corn in Mlinois and Iowa; but nearly 
every bale of cotton produced is carried by rail or 
steamboat some distance, and most of it great dis- 
tances, Moreover, large sections of the South 
prosperous, or the reverse, as the cotton crop is profit- 
able, wo that a vast amount of other traffic and travel 
depends on this crop. It is not, however, relatively so 
important as formerly in the South, or the cotton 
states themselves, because there has been a growth of 
other industries, 

What the Chronicle calls the “ overland” move- 
ment of cotton—that is, shipments from interior 
southern points by rail (or river) to Northern markets, 


are | 
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| in the most effective manner ; we are glad, therefore, 
| to print the following letter from ** Langdon,” a corre- 
| spondent who has written on this subject before. He 
| BAYS : 

Colonel Haines, in his paper on railroad accidents re- 
cently printed in your journal, states that the engine- 
man, usually the first man to realize impending danger, 
or to know when an unusual stop is to be made, is the 
man who should throw off the fusee. There are strong 
reasons why he should not have this responsibility placed 
upon him. A flagman and a conductor are on the rear 
of the train to protect that end of it, and the engine 
man’s responsibility in that direction should cease when 
he has whistled his flag back. It frequently happens 
that an engineman getaa “short flag,” and at such atime 
he is all of a sudden busy with the air-brake, whistle, re 
verse lever, throttle and sand trying to make a success 
ful emergency stop; the time he would consume under 





other countries during our war, and in the first six 
years afterward, while we produced an average of 
4,167,000 bales (of 400 Ibs.) per year, all other countries 


as much as 3,036,000, 


States. 
again, and for the last three years it has been 2,483,000 
bales, while our crop averaged 12,164,000, 
stantially the whole of the world’s increase in con- 
sumption has to be supplied from this country, and 
this increase has been steady and quite rapid, amount- 
ing wo 70 per cent. since 1878, and to 26 per ceat since 


is limited—there being no ‘boundless west” cotton 
country—if this increase continues, the cotton planters 
seein likely to have, in course of time, more occasion 
to expand than to restrict their operations. 


Vv 
This fact is doubtless increasingly appreciated, even 
by those who are slow to adopt fusees because they are 
costly. 


in distinction from that shipped to Southern seaports such circumstance In getting a fusee from his box, ig- 


aoaiak t ‘ Soh 2 P Ce niting and throwing it fromthe engine, might he ex- 
first, whatever ite ultimate destination—has decreased yensive. Ifhe were hauling a train of 50 or 60 cars, it 


more in proportion than the production, falling from | would often happen that the train would be brought to 
1,400,442 bales in 1491-92 to 1,200,512 last year, a de- | # standstill before the caboose had passed the fusee, 

: o ppg se - | and a vigilant fagman would be half a train length, or 
cream of 28 percent, This is perhaps because the de-| more, in the rear. If the fusee is thrown from the 


crease of production was more in those districts which | rag ed PI poet Taking, galley Egy 
can most conveniently ship direct to Northern markets. haeurn tie the engine. The ‘responsability for rear 
Texas produced not very much less in 1892 than in| protection certainly devolves upon the conductor and 
1801, and Galvexton’s exports fell off but 26,000 bales he flagman, Leave it where it is somebody's business. 
(three per cent.), while those of New Orleans decreased Langdon speaks from the trainman’s standpoint, it 
no less than 824,000 bales (38 per cent.) The receipts at | will be remembered, His main point is a strong one, 
the South Atlantic ports fell off heavily also, especially however, regardless of his standpoint, and most super- 
at Norfolk and the adjacent ports (42 per cent.), and at intendents will, we think, agree with him, In fact, 
Charleston (38 per cent.), Savannah suffering much less. | Colonel Haines’ view involves a radical change in the 
The consumption at Southern mills has been greater theory of train running, and we do not know of more 
than ever before, Itis stilla small part of the crop, than one other manager who has expressed himself so 
but it is notable that it should have increased in the face | decidedly in that direction, The recommendation to 
of so large a decrease in the crop, These mills con. | have the engineman attend to the fusee was based on 
sumed seven per cent, of the total production in 1890-91; | the fact, or assumption, that he is the only man on the 
7.5 per cent. in 1891-92, and 10.9 per cent. last year. train who can be trusted to perform such an important 
Five years ago, of the total American consumption |duty. The brakeman is an untrained person, we pay 
just 20 per cont. was in Southern and 80 per cent, | him less than we pay enginemen, and therefore can- 
Northern mills; last year, 27.4 per cent. was in South- | not expect so high a grade of man; the conductor is 
ern and 72.6 in Northern mills, It must not be sup. Only a trifle better, and therefore we have a very poor 
posed, however, that the manufactures are important | dependence unless we resort to the engineman, Possi- 
that they employ capital and Jabor and produce bly Colonel Hames’ language was not quite so strong 
value—in proportion to the weight of cotton con- | as this, but we have heard managers talkin this way. 
sumed, The Southern mills produce chiefly heavy They seem to think, after a rear collision or two, that 
fabrics, of low value in proportion to weight, | all brakemen are incorrigible blockheads, and their 
The great interior cotton markets are now Houston, | ignorance beyond remedy. 

Memphis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Augusta, Montgomery,| But what will be the result if we give up trying to 
Atlanta, Selma and Shreveport. These are the mar-| improve the brakeman and conductor and place the re- 
kets which year before Jast—the year of largest pro- sponsibility principally upon the engineman? Lang- 
duction—-received more than 100,000 bales, Last year | don’s practical point, the inefficiency of the engineman 
Houston received more than any three other interior | asa protector of a caboose 1,500 to 2,000 ft. back of him, 
may not be serious on some roads, and Colonel Haines 
doubtless has evidence of satisfactory results from his 
rule on his own roads; there must be cases where it 
works to advantage; but the general principle of mag- 
nifying the engineman’s office and minifying the 
others is the important point. We certainly cannot 
think of relieving the conductor of all responsibility 
for the safety of his train, and therefore we naturally 
desire to stimulate his sense of responsibility; but to 
do this we shonld be cautious about doing anything 
which will show him that we distrust his ability. 
Again, we want passenger conductors who have had 
a good practical training; and where can they be 
found unless we try to keep a good force of intelligent 
men in the freight service? It is true that there are 
many good passenger conductors who never worked 
much, if any, ona freight train, but the tendency to 
make all the promotions to the passenger service from 
among men who have worked on freight trains seems 
to be as strong as ever,and we think may be said to be 

growing. This same argument applies in the matter 

of the brakeman. We want intelligent brakemen to 
promote to the ranks of freight conductors. 

There are immediate practical difficulties with any 
scheme for getting along with a dull brakeman, When 
a train breaks in two the rear brakeman not only loses 
the counsel or advice which he might get from the 
engineer, but he may lose the company of the con- 
ductor also; but then is just one of the times when 
the duty of flagging is specially important. As most 
railroads are now run the need of protecting the train 
often arises at times when the engineman is busy at a 
station. For him to throw off a fusee a mile back or 
to notify the brakeman before reaching the station, 
and expect him to maintain adequa.e protection 
throughout the time while the train does its work, 
would hardly answer, and in practice the rule would 
work with much friction at best. 

It is generally acknowledged that enginemen’s 





markets, and more than Galveston itself, which, of 
course, is partly supplied from Houston, One-sixth of 
the whole crop of the United States and probably one- 
half of the crop of Texas went to Houston for a 
market, It will probably surprise most of our readers 
to learn that Houston last year handled nearly two- 
thirds 46 much cotton as New Orleans itself. Last year, 
however, was very unfavorable for New Orleans and 
one of the best years for Houston. 

This country maintains well its position as the chief 
producer of cotton for the world, The stimulus of 
enormous prices developed pretty well the capacity of 


produced un average of 2,337,000 bales, and in one year 
This latter was more than has 
been produced in any year since outside of the United 
The average fell off for a time, but recovered 


Thus sub- 


1885. As the territory on which cotton can be grown 





Better or Poorer Freight Conductors ? 


Where the block system is not used, fusees are a 
aluable means of protecting trains from rear collisions. 


When a fusee is really needed it is dirt cheap, 


even though it does cost thirty-six times as much as a 
torpedo ; and we can well believe, what we recently 
heard, that a brakeman using two dozen fusees in one 
day was not censured for extravagance. We can be- 
lieve it, we mean, if the circumstances were such that 
the brakeman could not assure himself, by the aid of 
his other means of protection, that the next following 
train would keep a respectful distance in the rear, 
The aggregate cost of fusees for a year is, however, a 


because of an unfavorable season. The total produc- 
tion in millions of pounds has been: 


1885, 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 1892, 
3,179 3,166 3,406 3,437 3,629 4,326 4,508 3,35 


Thus the last crop was 254 per cent. less than the pre- 
vious one, and 224 per cent. less than that of 1890. The 
effect on the carriers was important. Cotton is nota 


heavy crop, and the weight of the entire production of 
the country last year was not as great as the weight of 





duties have been increased during the past few years, 
and there is a feeling in some quarters that there is 
danger of increasing them to an unreasonable extent. 
Every month we have records of accidents in conse- 
quence of disobedience of regulations which both the 
engineman and conductor have been charged to bear 
in mind and to observe. On general principles it 
looks as though we ought to have better men at the 





considerable item, and it is important that they be used 


the wheat which the Dakotas alone have produced 





rear end of trains, rather than poorer. If we are to 
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continue the principle of requiring joint responsibility 
of two men for the safety of a train the true course is 
to improve both men to the fullest extent possible. 


The Prevention of Strikes. 





The question of the prevention of railroad strikes is 
brought up in a letter printed in this issue. At first 
thought this may not be regarded as a timely topic, as 
most railroad employees are just now very glad to keep 
their places on any terms, and the only ones who 
threaten to strike are those who have some sort of 
time-notice agreement with their employer and who 
cannot resist the temptation to use their novel power. 
But the problem of strikes is not a question of a day ; 
it is pecuharly one which can be successfully met 
only by a well-adapted policy long continued, and a 
time when there is the least likelihood of a strike is 
therefore the very best time to discuss the matter. 

We are glad again to call attention to Mr. Med. 
daugh’s paper, for itis an able piece of constructive 
discussion. He states the conditions with singular 
force, and he proposes remedies which may not be 
possible now, but which have the great merit of 
being directly on the line on which our institutions 
have developed so far. 

While there are difficulties ‘in the way of making 
contracts with employees which shall effectually deter 
them from striking, no other practicable remedy is in 
sight, and contracts may not be so hard to accomplish 
as some railroad managers suppose. Even now we 
see the working of the contract system, to a limited de- 
gree, in the slowness with which numerous railroads 
are reducing the pay of their Brotherhood men. In. 
stead of issuing a peremptory order the men are in- 
vited toaconference. Thisshows aconfidence in them 
which formerly did not even exist, in many cases, and 
did not appear in any. One president found that he 
could not reduce the pay of his trainmen in the present 
stress without giving them a time notice and he at 
once announced that he would not reduce the pay of 
other classes without giving an equal notice, 

Contracts with individual employees are feasible if 
a railroad company cares enough for them to impose 
the necessary burdens upon itself. It may turn out 
that it is easier to find men who will give a valid $200 
or $500 bond not to leave without a sixty-day notice 
than to find managers who are willing to submit to 
the reciprocal restriction concerning the discharge of 
men. And yet, what harm is there in such restric- 
tions? An agreement of that kind would probably 
tend to improve discipline. It would make every 
superintendént careful in his selection of men, and on 
many roads this alone would be a valuable change. 
There certainly is no use in trying to compel, by 
means of legislation, the assumption of additional 
burdens by employees unless the employer will agree 
to such conditions as a competent arbitrator would be 
likely to impose; and the obviously best way to try the 
scheme for binding employees is, therefore, for com- 
panies to make the experiment voluntarily without 
waiting for legislatures to act. 

An important part of Mr. Meddaugh’s paper is that 
in which he argues in favor of the right of Congress to 
enact such laws as were enforced in the Ann Arbor 
cases last March. Although he may underrate the 
value of the present national law, the public has reason 
to be well satisfied with the vindication of principle 
that was effected by Judge Ricks’ decision. He pun- 
ished the engineman who was guilty of malfeasance in 
his office as agent of a common carrier, and yet did not 
interfere with the employee’s right to quit. His de- 
cision was in language which received general 
approval. Itis true that the clause of the Interstate 
Commerce law touching this point is brief, but its 
terms are positive. It may not be possible to adequately 
punish every engineman who undertakes to decide for 
himself what cars he will haul and what he will not, 
but the moral effect of a law which aims to do this 
may have considerable effect. This law certainly did 
its part in the Ann Arbor case, and the other part of 
the duty of that hour, that of pinning down the em- 
ployees so that they will not resign just before the 
sheriff nabs them, rested upon the railroad companies. 

There is one other feature of the strike problem in 
which some railroads should remember that they call 
upon the law to do more than its share in preventing 
trouble, and that is in cases where strikers or other 
mischief makers interfere with the. movement of cars 
and engines in yards. It is a fundamental duty of a 
railroad, as of any other property owner, to protect its 
premises by adequate fences or other barriers, so that 
the police can keep out intruders with a reasonable 
force. A large yard, partly in the street, and all easy 
of access from the street, offers the most inviting field 
imaginable for the semi-criminal classes, who can 
make endless trouble, and yet who nearly always stop 
short of an actual crime of violence. 
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Track Brakes. 





In connection with the subject of greater safety for 
high speed trains, frequent propositions have been made 
recently that track brakes, those having shoes sliding 
on the rails, would finally become a necessity. One 
electric company has proposed this type of brake for 
high speed trains on an electric road, and a plan has 
been devised for applying it with compressed air. At 
first sight a track brake seems avery eflicient device, 
but it is really less efficient than a wheel brake and _ be- 
sides is a source of danger. 

Within the limits of actual service the friction be- 
tween the shoe and the brake, or the shoe and wheel, 
which furnishes the retarding force, is dependent solely 
upon the pressure that can be brought to force the shoe 
against the wheel or rail. Friction is also a function of 
the pressure and velocity between the parts rubbing to- 
gether, and it diminishes as the speed increases. It re- 
quires a considerable greater force to start a thing to 
sliding than to keep up the motion after it is started, or 
in general terms the coefficient of friction of a thing at 
rest is much greater than when it is in motion. 

The bottom of afcar wheel and the point of the rail 

upon which it stands are at rest with respect to each 
other for the instant that the wheel passes over the 
point and therefore the coefticient of friction or holding 
power of the wheel on the rail is much greater than if 
the wheel or brakeshoe were sliding on the rail. This 
being the case a load of 9),000 Ibs, upon the wheels of 
a car with a coeflicient of friction of 0.25 will give a re- 
tarding force of 22,500 lbs.; while for a track brake slid- 
ing upon the rail at a velocity of 40 miles an hour, with 
a coeflicient of friction of 0.12, the holding power would 
be only 10,800 lbs. To resist the retarding force of the 
wheels when rolling upon the rails, the shoes must af- 
ford an equal resistance upon the tires of the wheels, 
namely, 22,500 Ibs., {but the coefficient of friction be- 
tween the wheels and shoes is much less than that be- 
tween the wheel and rails, because it is the friction be- 
tween two sliding surfaces. ‘Therefore the pressure 
must be greatly increased to secure a holding power 
equal to that of the wheel on the rail. 
The track brake has the same decrease of friction for 
a given speed as the wheel brake, for it is moving over 
the rail with the same velocity that the wheel brakeshoe 
is moving over the surface of the wheel. Therefore it is 
evident that a track brakeshoe cannot have the retard- 
ing force tostop a train that a rolling wheel would 
have. 

The force that may be applied between the shoe and 
wheei is limited only by the strength of the truck and 
its connections to the car, while the limit of pressure 
that can possibly be applied to all the track brakeshoes 
of a car is its total weight. The principle of the re-in- 
forced brake, now being developed, is based upon the 
foregoing laws of friction. This brake embodies the idea 
of applying great pressure to the wheels at high speeds. 
At slow speeds it is found practical to apply only 90 per 
cent. of the weight of the car to the wheel brakeshoe, 
for more would slide the wheels. The re-inforced brake 
contemplates the use of a pressure at 70 miles an hour, 
equal to about 2!¢ times the weight of the car, this 
pressure to be gradually reduced as the speed decreases, 
In this way the retarding force of the brakeshoes on the 
wheel will be at no time greater than the adhesion of 
the wheels to the rails and therefore the wheels will not 
slide upon the rails. If they should begin to slide the 
coetlicient of friction immediately becomes much less 
between the wheels and rail, and therefore the retarding 
force would be greatly diminished. ‘The need of a re-en- 
forced brake has been set forth in the Railroad Gazette 
(Dec. 16, 1892, and Aug. 25, 1893). 

But besides the fact that a track brake cannot have 
the retarding force of a wheel brake there are other con- 
siderations which must not be overlooked. In the first 
place its location must necessarily make it a dangerous 
attachment to acar. It must be placed where it is 
most liable to damage in a derailment and thus become 
inoperative when most needed to save the train and the 
lives of pussengers. Bearing, as itidoes, upon the rail it 
must come in contact with ties, rocks and obstructions 
if the train should leave the track; and the hard usage 
that it would have to withstand would be greater than 
any brake yet constructed could be expected to endure. 
It is also in a very dangerous position in front of the 
wheels in case any of its supports give way. Ifa bad 
frog or crossing or defective rail should break it from 
its fastenings disaster would be certain to follow. All 
who are connected with railroad operations know too 
well the damage that sometimes results from a fallen 
brakebeam to make it necessary to explain its element 
of danger. 

Still another element of danger arises when the 
weight of the car is taken from the -trucks and trans- 
mitted to the track brake. The safe limit of pressure 
between track brake and rail would be much less than 
the total weight of the car, because the trucks require 
considerable load to prevent them from climbing the 
rail, and it is estimated that 50 percent. of such total 
weight is as much as could be safely transferred from 
the trucks to .the brakeshoes. If this estimate be a fair 
one it would reduce the retarding force of a track brake 
from 10,800 Ibs. to 5,400 lbs,, as against 22,500.]bs, for the 
wheel brakes or something less than one-quarter of the 











braking power of the wheel brake. 
Taking all these facts together it is quite clear that 
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a track brake has little to recommend it for high 
speeds. It has so many elements of danger that it will 
probably never be used except as an auxiliary brake and 
then only after its dangerous features have been elimi- 
nated. Foremergency stops it cannot possibly become 
a competitor of the wheel brake. 








The annual report of the Denver & Rio Grande, just 
issued, of course covers the year ending June 30 last. 
Since July 1 the company has beep passing through a 
period of great decline in gross earnings, the loss in 
gross for July being about 40 percent. and for August 
about 50 per cent. under the corresponding receipts of 
last year. Interest in this company centers, therefore, 
in its future, but the report shows that the treasury 
is in a good condition to meet reverses, The earnings 
for the year were the largest in the road’s history, and 
the surplus earned above fixed charges was $1,642,000, 
the latter sum being the larger proportion of 40 per cent. 
of the total net earnings. The company paid two quar- 
terly dividends of one per cent. each, but very wisely 
passed the July disbursement, applying all surplus toex- 
tinguishing the floatng debt, of which, very fortunately, 
it now has practically none. Estimating the future 
from the past the company could lose 40 per cent. of its 
net earrings before bond interest would be imperiled. All 
the officers voluntarily reduced their salaries from 10 to 
20 per cent. The Denver & Rio Grande lines are almost 
entirely in Colorado. That state produces a large propor- 
tion of all the silver mined in the United States, hence the 
fall in price and the uncertain future of that metal has 
stopped much of the mining. Notonly so, but the indus- 
tries of Colorado, outside of silver, have been as much de- 
pressed as those of other Western states, making a total 
business Joss of large dimensions, As to the future of 
silver there is reason to believe that there will always 
be a legitimate demand for it which the important and 
cheaply worked mines of Colorado will be able to sup- 
ply at a profit, and hence it is thought that the stop- 
page will be temporary, pending a readjustment of price 
and cost of silver. All Western states are dependent 
for their business primarily upon credit, and as a re- 
vival of credit seems now probable, business in Colo- 
rado will no doubt revive. In short, although the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande has been hit exceptionally hard, and 
may for a while longer tind continued declines in traffic 
as compared with a year ago, yet it would be an error 
to assume that the roads in that state will not slowly 
bnt gradually increase their volume of business from 
the lowest point, as confidence returns and silver 
mining and trading again become profitable. 








The principal educational institutions of the country 
are utilizing their exhibits prepared for the World’s 
Fair by introducing them into their catalogues 
and announcements for the coming year. Photo- 
graphs of buildings, laboratories and lecture-rooms, 
plans of grounds and buildings, charts and tables show- 
ing growth, numbers, resources and facilities of the 
schools are published in book form; thus preserving 
data and records that have cost much to compile and 
prepare. These publications will do much toward re- 
viving and renewing the memories of older graduates, 
and to inform them, as well as the public, of the 
growth, condition and wealth of their Alma 
Mater. The scheme is a wise one in that it presents to 
the public an interesting and telling advertisement of 
the school. Almost every university or college in the 
country has enjoyed several years of uninterrupted 
prosperity, and they all can present to the public a very 
flattering statement of their growth and increased fa- 
cilities for instruction. Harvard, the University of 
Michigan, Yale, Cornell, Princeton and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology cannot alone boast of 
greatly increased attendance and larger resources and 
favilities; almost without exception the smaller colleges 
have enjoyed an unparalleled period of prosperity. 
The publication of interesting historical and descriptive 
matter, together with what is usually announced in the 
catalogue, makes university catalogues of ’93 and ’94 of 
particular value. All offer excellent facilities for in- 
struction and living; and siuce nearly all the larger insti- 
tutions have pursued the same policy of presenting these 
statistics to the public one eannot be said to have 
gained any decided advantage over another by what 
has been done. Among the catalogues recently re- 
ceived are several from the professional schools of 
Harvard University, the medical school, law school, 
veterinary school and scientific school having issued 
illustrated pamphlets showing what they have to offer 
in the way of buildings and apparatus necessary to in- 
struct in their respective branches. Yale issued during 
the summer a catalogue illustrating her numerous de- 
partments after much the same manner, and we have 
just received from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology a pamphlet illustrating her laboratories 
and lecture-rooms employed for instruction. 








The new Russian grain tariff, which went into effect 
Aug. 1, and is not to be changed for three years, except 
in a few particulars, makes the following rates per car- 
load for shipments to all Russian ports and the German 
port of Kénigsberg, and to stations on the western 
borders—that is, substantially, to all exporting stations, 
for 180 versts or less, 25 kopeks per car-load; for dis- 





tances above 180 versts, up to 980, 9 kopeks per verst to 
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be added to the charge for 180 versts; for greater dis- 


tances, 5 kopeks per verst for the distance in excess of 
940 versts. Translating this into our measures, and 
taking the depreciated rouble, which varies somewhat 
in value, at 50 cents, which is near its recent value, we 
have a charge of 18% cents per mile per car-load of 
22,000 Ibs, for the first 120 miles; 634 cents per mile any 
further distance up to 614 miles, and 3% cents per mile 
for any further distance. Applying these figures for 
the 960 miles on which our Chicago rates are based 
would give for the car-load of 22,000 lbs. (1834 cents x 
120) + (68% cents + 494) x (33% cents x 316) = $68.82 = 
31.3 cents per 100 lbs. For the 120 miles the rate 
is 10,2 cents per 100 lbs., and at that rate for shorter 
distances ; but this rate, it must be remembered, affect= 
only shipments from stations within 120 miles of an exs 
porting point. For the distance from Kansas City to 
Omaha to Chicago (if Chicago were an exporting point) 
the rate would be 21.6 cents per 100 lbs. For internal 
traffic, however, the rates are not higher, but lower, the 
charge for the first 320 versts (214 miles) being 18 kopeks 
per verst (131¢ cents per mile) per carload of 22,000 lbs. 
For distances greater than 320 versts the internal are 
the same as the export rates. A rebate of 10 per cent. 
will be paid on the freight of flour exported from in- 
ternal mills, and of 74¢ per cent. on flour coming from 
exporting points—which latter will almost never be 
from imported grain, but from grain which has already 
paid freight from an interior point. here are some 
exceptional ‘‘ yearly rates” which apply to 25 points, 
chiefly on shipments to Odessa and to two German Bal- 
tic ports. 








News of retrenchment on railroads has nearly ceased, 
the principal items during the past week having been 
those telling of employees who made loud threats that 
they would strike if their pay should be reduced. These 
items appear to be mostly froth; and the talk of threat- 
ened strikes by the employees of the Rock Island, the 
St. Paul and other Chicago roads is pronounced false 
by the managers of the lines. They also deny that they 
have given notice of a reduction in wages. Manager St. 
John, of the Rock Island, denies that any conference was 
held with any representatives of his employees. The 
Denver & Rio Grande has had tedious negotiations with 
each of the brotherhoods whose members work on its 

‘road. It is said that the prospects of agreement are not 
good, but the position of the road is such that the 
ofticers will probably enforce whatever reduction is de- 
manded by the falling off in business, and then let the 
men leave if they see fit todoso. This seems to be the 
tenor of interviews with officers. The Directors of this 
road at a meeting in New York last week unanimously 
passed a resolution that 
“the action of the general officers of this company in volunta- 
rily proposing a reduction of their salaries in view of the pres- 
ent condition of the business of the company in Colorado is 
gratefully accepted by this Board as the best evidence of the 
faithfulness and zeal of these officers, and it confidently hopes 
that, with the help of such officers, this company will soon be 
in one to decline longer to accept such sacrifices on their 
part. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee &.St. Paul has taken back 


about 50 of the men who were discharged from the 
Miiwaukee shops, The Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Lehigh Valley have increased the working time at their 
large shops to six days, of nine hours each, per week. 
The fall time table of the Pennsylvania road, which 
went inte effect last Sunday, shows that 21 trains to or 
from Philadelphia and 18 to or from Pittsburgh have 
been taken off. All of these trains made short trips. 
The suburban business at Pittsburgh has been reduced 
considerably by the competition of electric street lines. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Testing Machines, Screw Jacks, Railroad and Machine 


Trucks. Riehlé Brothers, 413 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
This issue is designated as Catalogue No. 3, and is 


111g x 914 in. in size. It comprises Volumes I. and II., 
bound together. It is made in the best manner and is 
in a very ornamental cover, designed by George S. 
Harris & Sons, of Philadelphia. Part I. contains 96 
pages and gives illustrations and descriptions of the 
company’s United States standard testing machinery 
and appliances, of its patented frictionless ball-bearing 
screw jacks, and of improved marble molding and 
countersinking machines. These are prefaced witha 
long list of names and addresses of parties who are 
using these machines and appliances. 

Part II. contains 50 pages and is devoted toa large 
assortment of trucks and barrows for handling almost 
every kind and class of goods. Railroads, warehouse- 
men and contractors will find illustrated every facility 
for handling freight and materials. 


English Railroad Notes. 








It is 4 complaint of some of the English railroad men 
that an American, landing in England and carefully 
guarding his footsteps lest he fall over the edge and be 
drowned, labors under the impression that the country 
is so small as to be unable to afford room for more than 
one line of railway between Liverpool and London. 
Hence he proceeds to Lime street on arrival at Liver- 
pool,fsups at the hotel there, takes a9 p.m. special to 
London, and goes on to Paris next morning. For some 
time the Midland people have been endeavoring to up- 
set this arrangement so as to induce American travelers 
to leave Liverpool by their line from the Central Station 
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and travel by the more picturesque Midland line to 
London, and they are now securing quite a large share 
of this traftic, running special trains to and from Liver- 
pool to meet the boats. Now that the South-Western 
Railway has begun to waken up, and Southampton is a 
port for American traffic, the Liverpool people have be- 
gun to dredge away the Mersey bar, which so often 
causes several hours’ delay in entering the river. 

The South-Western, however, hardly takes kindly as 
yet to running fast express trains and thinks it does 
well to run a boat express from Waterloo at 9:40 a. m. to 
catch the noon boat for New York from Southampton, 
78 miles. But the South-Western is a Southern line and 
has shockingly bad neighbors. I should suppose there 
is not throughout America any contrast between one 
railroad and another so marked as the contrast here. 
The Southern lines have no first-class cars comparable 
with the ordinary Midland third-class cars, and when 
passing from one road to another the difference is 
felt at once, a change from a Great Western toa Mid- 
land train, for example, being most pleasing, in the 
difference not only in cleanliness of cars, but in the 
behavior of the officials. And yet the Great Western 
ought to be a favorite line. It has the easiest roadbed 
with continuous rail support, on straight and level line 
and good scenery, but the management seems hope- 
lessly out of touch with their customers, and I find 
commercial men only use the line out of compulsion 
where it has a monopoly, as it has over a wide area. 





The rates question is still much to the front, and rail- 
road men have been doing considerable fencing before a 
committee of inquiry. They talk very cleverly about 
having to charge rates so as to pay a dividend, but they 
do not seem to like being pressed to explain how it is they 
will carry foreign produce for 200 miles for less than they 
profess to be able to carry English produce for 20 miles. 
I do not mean merely a less ton-mile rate, but an abso- 
lutely less through rate, the English farmer loading and 
unloading at each end. Mr. Acworth wisely avoids this 
question when he writes to the Railroad Gazette in de- 
fense of the roads. 


The electric line, City & South London, advertise 
their line as the coldest place in London, and they are 
right. To-day, Aug. 16, has been the hottest day of 
the year. Taking the electric from Monument to the 
Oval, I found it quite chilly, and the relief from the heat 
above more than counterbalanced any vitiation in the 
atmosphere of the tunnels. Possibly to-day’s experience 
is too favorab'e for the line, but it seemed as though 
there was a decided improvement in the ventilation, as 
compared with the condition a few months ago. 

The steam underground (District, etc.) is nowina 
fearful condition, hardly life-supporting, indeed, so sul- 
pburous is the atmosphere. 

The chairman of this line, who is also chairman of the 
Chatham & Dover and other unsuccessful undertakings, 
nearly cried about things at a recent meeting. His early 
engineering experience was upon a canal where broad, 
flat-ended barges are towed slowly along by a horse 
which nibbles occasionally as it creeps along and often 
a picturesquely attired female sits half emergent from 
the little cabin and steers. I knew this canal wellas a 
boy and have had many a golden carp out of it, and I 
never travel by the Chatham & Dover or the Under- 
ground without noting how powerful is the influence of 
early training. The cars are modeled on the pattern of 
the barge cabin, the speed is kept as closely down to 
that of the slow-towed barge as it can be, and though 
the picturesque element may be wanting, the steering 
of the railroad, like the barge, has the same elderly 
female element in it, and the same phlegmatic Dutch 
spirit animates the lot. 


I wonder constantly why Americans continue to use 
the Southern routes to the Continent when crossing from 
England. The routes via Harwich to Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp or the Hook of Holland—this last a new 
route—are better in every way. The Great Eastern Boat 
Express leaves Liverpool station at 8 p. m., and passen 
gers are run alongside at Parkeston Quay, are on board 
before 10 p. m., dine or sup before the rough water is 
reached, turn in and are across in still water again be- 
fore it is time to rise in the morning. By these routes 
Holland and Belgium are less liable to be omitted from 
acontinental tour. This reminds me that thelist of 
large passenger stations recently published in the Rail- 
road Gazette did not include Amsterdam, where a sin- 
gle span roof of large width, and, I believe, 300 meters in 
length, has existed for some years. Holland has so much 
of interest to engineers that it should not be overlooked, 
and the Great Eastern are waking up. They are spend- 
ing three or four million dollarsin doubling their Lon- 
don terminus and widening the firstfew miles of their 
road to accommodate their growing traffic. They carry 
more passengers annually than any other of the big 
companies in Britain, although they only own about 900 
engines. : 

Their worst fault is that they sacrifice their stock in 
order to economize on track, spending on repairs what 
would be better spent on ballast. They do not run 
through a good country for cheap ballast, it is very true, 
but they certainly are not saving every penny they re- 
fuse to spend on ballast. I expect the accounts for re- 
pairs of springs, etc., would show where a portion of the 
saving goes, Me 

Lonpon, Aug. 16. 
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The Road Masters’ Convention. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Roadmasters 
Association of America met at Metcalf’s Hall, Chi- 
cago, on Sept. 12, President H. W. Reed in the chair. 
After the election to membership of candidates rec- 
ommended by the executive committe, a commu- 
nication was read inviting the association to at- 
tend “Railway Day” services on Sept. 16, 
at the World’s Fair grounds, and it was unaminously 
voted to accept it. Mayor Harrison was then introduced 
and made a short address of welcome to which President 
Reed replied. Mayor Harrison was then elected an 
honorary member of the association. Correspondence 
between President Reed and officials of the American 
Railway Association and the American Society of Rail 
road Superintendents was then read. President Haines, 
of the first named association, offered no sug- 
gestions as to subjects for discussion as requested, 
preferring to leave that matter entirely in the 
hands of the roadmasters. Secretary Hammond, 
of the American Society of Railroad Superintendents, 
suggested a conference of the executive committees of 
the various organizations of railroad officers. In reply 
to an invitation to deliver an address before the associa- 
tion Colonel Haines declined, but expressed hopes of 
meeting the association for a few moments. Mayor 
Winston, of Minneapolis, also signified by letter his in- 
tention of attending some of the meetings of the asso- 
ciation. Other letters received were referred to com- 
mittees, 

The report of Secretary W. W. Sharpe showed a bal- 
ance on hand on June 1 of $1,140. The secretary asked 
for instructions as to dropping members three years 
in arrears as ordered by the Jast convention. A discus- 
sion as to the time for consideration of the report of the 
committee on the revision on by-laws was settled by an 
agreement to defer action until just before the election 
of officers, The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock and 
met again at 2 o’clock for the discussion of papers, 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 





Four steam street locomotives were recently sent to 
Japan from Switzerland, having been built by the Swiss 
Locomotive & Machine Works, of Winterthur. 





The official report shows that at the beginning of this 
year there were 9,758 miles of railroad completed in 
Austria, an increase during 1892 of 55 miles. About one- 
half of the total mileage was worked by the state. 


The locomotives of the London & Northwestern burn 
27,000 tons of coal a week, those of the Midland about 
25,000 tons, the Great Northern about 12,000, and the 
Great Eastern about 10,000. This means that the coal 
burned by these four companies alone is 263 lbs. per sec- 
ond. 


The Hungarian State Railroad management has con- 
tracted with a clothing house to supply a stock of trous- 
ers and blouses of strong blue linen, which are to be 
kept on hand for sale on commission to employees at 
the various stations at the very moderate prices of 57 
cents fora pair of trousers and 66 cents for a blouse” 
The men can give orders against their pay for the 
clothes. 





A paper concerning two local lines of narrow-gauge 
railroad in the province of Stiermark, Austria, appears 
in the Zeitschrift of the Austrian Engineers’ and Archi- 
tects’ Society of Aug. 18, 1893. The lines are respect- 
ively 71¢ and 914 miles long, and were opened for traffic 
in December of last year. The paper gives details of 
the construction, equipment, manner of operation and 
other features. 





The latest mountain railroad is up the Schasberg, a 
few miles from Passau, at the junction of the Inn and 
the Danube. This road, of the Abt system, in a length 
of 33¢ miles overcomes an elevation of a little more than 
4,000 ft. The view over the Bavarian forest and the 
Austrian Alps and the lakes among them is said to be 
enchanting. The ascent is made in 63 minutes. One 
car, seating 50, makes a train, and the road opened with 
14 trains daily. 





Some of the mountain railroads in Switzerland find it 
advantageous to open long before the snow melts on 
their upper parts, and to do this an enormous amount 
of snow has to be shoveled away. Last May, when the 
road from Glion, on Lake Geneva, up to Rocher de 
Naye was opened, the cars ran for some distance be- 
tween walls of solid compressed snow 12 to 20 ft. high. 
When the work began one of the upper stations had 
disappeared, and it was supposed that it had been 
swept away by the winter storms, which are not always 
zephyrs. A rounded elevation was recognized as the 
site of a water tank, and from this the position of the 
station was determined and excavations were begun. 
After digging down 6 ft. the shovelers struck not the 
foundation, but the roof of the station, which was in its 
place intact. 


In the whole German Empire on May 1 last there 
were 27,540 miles of railroad, of which 8,408 had a double 
track, 25 miles three tracks and 30 miles four tracks. 
The length of narrow-gauge lines was 788 miles. The 
increase since April 1, 1892 (13 months), had been 437 
miles, 32 miles of it narrow gauge. Of the whole 
mileage only 2,894 miles (10!¢ per cent.) was worked by 
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companies, though 205 miles more, worked by govern 
ments, was owned by them, Hesides theabove, open to 
public trattic, there are 1,204 miles of railroad in the Kim 
pire in mines, factories, yards, ete., not serving as com 
mon carriers, and of this S04 miles is narrow gauge. 


Ata meeting of the Kailroad Society in Berlin some 
time ago, Professor Géring discussed the cost of main 
tenance of track with iron cross-ties, He claimed that 
it was certainly settled that a good serviceable track 
was possible on iron ties, In Germany there are over 
7,000 miles of such track, As to its durability, cost, ete,, 
Professor Goring thought that, taking everything into 
consideration, cost of maintenance was but little higher, 
and in some cases might be lower, with iron than with 
wood, ‘The larger part of the wooden ties in Germany 
inust be imported, chiefly from Russia, and the use of 
lron gives employment to national industries, He 
thought the Prussian State Railroads should make a 
new and thorough investigation of the subject, and es 
pecially establish whether it is true, as has been claimed, 
that iron ties cost more for maintenance, 


The Prussian State Railroads in the year ending with 
March, 1802, had a passenger traffic equivalent to the 
movement of 441 passengers each way daily over the 
whole system, which may be compared wieh the similar 
movement of 104 passengers on the American railroads 
in 1M), ‘The movement on the Alsace-Lorraine rail 
roads (owned and worked by the Kmpire) was 333, 
on the Bavarian State Railroads 252, on the Saxon 
State Railroads 445, on the Wiirtemberg State 
Itailroads SOM passengers each way daily, The average 
passenger train-load was largest in Saxony (64,0) and 
Prussia (62.4); it was 44 in Alsace- Lorraine, 42,2 in Baden, 
46.7 in Wirtemberg and 48.4 in Baden, Here in 1x0 it 
was only 4l—less than a full car load, The average 
injleage of passenger cara during the year wan greatest 
in Prussia (20,807 miles) and least in Bavaria (21,242), and 
the average in for all of the systems of state railroads 
named above was 26,010 miles, 


The statistics of the German Railroad Union for 1800 
and Ist show that at the close of the latter year the 
principal German railroads had 38,116 miles of track with 
wooden cross-ties, 260 miles with stone-block sleepers, 
and 11,010 miles with iron sleepers, Of the latter, 7,826 
miles of track was on iron cross-ties, and during 1801 this 
syatem increased 620 miles, while there was a decrease 
of track with longitudinal iron sleepers, The increase 
in track on wooden ties was 510 miles, or considerably 
less than the additions with iron ties, The increase 
was 5.0 per cent, in tron and 1.6 in) wooden ties: 
Nearly all the track is of ‘Ty, or what the Germans 
call * broad-based,” rails; there are but 440 miles of track 
of rails laid in chairs, A German commentator on these 
tizures says that iron ties, when laid on a good roadbed 
and in suitable ballast, have answered all requirements, 
and, when the ties themselves have been long enough, 
have been as heavy aa from 128 to 105 Ibs, each, and have 
had proper connections, Sand ballast has not answered, 


There isa Kuropean “Time Convention,” very much 
like ours, Originating among the German and Austro- 
Hungarian railroads, and extending as the connections 
of trains with adjacent countries became more impor 
tant, England, owing to its isolation, might be sup 
posed to have little interest in Continental time tables, 
but a few of its railroads have a very important foreign 
travel, much more over French and Belgian than Ger- 
man connections, however, These conventions (half 
yearly) have generally been held in Germany and Aus 
tria, but the last one, beginning June 7, at the invitation 
of the three Knelish companies most concerned, was 
held in London, where the Continental delegates, some 
150 in number, were treated with royal hospitality. 
Kvery delegate, before starting, was provided witha 
free pass, good for the whole month of June, which 
entitled him to travel on all the steamer lines connect- 
ing with the English Continental trains, and on all the 
railroads belonging to the Clearing-House—that is, on 
pretty nearly all the lines in the Kingdom, including 
the underground and other city railroads in London, 
Magniticent banquets were given in various places, and 
excursions made which brought before their eyes the 
enormous traftic in London, by vessel as well as by rail, 
and the appliances for handling it. Among these was 
an excursion to the great gas works at Becton, which 
convert overa million tons of coal yearly, and supply 
more than three-fourths of London, An idea of the ex- 
tent of these works may be formed from the fact that 
the railroad tracks for handling coal, ete., in the works 
have an extent of 30 miles, A number of French rail- 
roads were represented at the conference, and these 
expressed the wish that the next summer conference be 
held in Paris. Among the longer excursions made was 
one to Kdinburgh in a special train provided by Thomas 
Cook & Son, the tourist agents, who have enermous 
dealings with the Continental railroads. 


TECHNICAL, 


Manutacturing and Business. 
Rood & Brown's Car Wheel Werks at Buffalo, which 
have been running on about half time for several 
months, will go on full time within a week. 
The Akron Tool Co,, of Akron, O., has received from 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & ‘Texas Pacitic an order 
for 30 McNeil patent balanced automatic dump charg- 
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ing barrows of one ton capacity, for the coaling stations 
on that line, One firm writes to the Akron Tool Co, 
that an engine can be furnished four tons of coal in 
three minutes with the MeNeil barrows, counting from 
the time engine is stopped until apron is returned to its 
proper position, 

William Hl, Pratt was this week appointed Receiver 
of the Mt, Vernon Bridge Co,, of Mt, Vernon, O,, on the 
petition of Wrederick Gwinner, Jr,, of Pittsburgh, one 
of the stockholders, The assets of the company are re- 
ported as $150,000, and liabilities less than $80,000, There 
is a large amount due which it is unable to collect, [tis 
doing a good business, and will not shut down its works, 
Mr, Pratt has been superintendent and general manager 
for some years, 

Interlocking Signals in Hlinois, 
The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
have ordered interlocking to be placed at Momence at 
the crossing of the tracks of the Chicago & Wastern 
Hlinois and the Indiana, Ilinois & lowa railroads ; also 
at Watseka at the crossing of the Chicago & Kastern 
Ilinois and the Toledo, Peoria & Western, 

Opening of a New Swiss Mountain Railroad, 
The Stanserhorn mountain railroad, in Switzerland, 
was Opened on Aug, 17, with appropriate ceremonies, 
The road is worked by cable without the use of rack 
rails, It has been built in three sections, having a com 
bined length of 2!¢ miles, and the difference in altitude 
of the termini is, for the first seetion, 000 ft.; for the see- 
ond, 1,640 ft,, and for the third, a little over 2,000 ft, 
The grades range from 10 to 62 per cent, 

A Pour Story Tunnel, 
The Department of Public Works of St, Petersburg, 
Htussia, has under consideration wa recently proposed 
project of tunneling under the River Neva at that city, 
The tunnel is to be circular in section, about 43 ft, in 
diameter and a little over 600 ft, long, It is to be prac- 
tically a four-story structure; the first story is to be 
given up to telegraph and telephone cables, the second 
to foot passengers, the third and largest to vehicles of 
all kinds, except street cars, which last are to be ac 
comodated in the fourth story, The estimated cost of 
the tunnel is placed at about $2,500,000, 
New Records tor Ocean Steamships, 

The praises of the new ocean flyer, the “ Lucania,” 
have been proclaimed in shipping circles and through 
the daily press, This new and magnificent steamship 
has lowered the maiden record by 16 hours, and came 
within 14, hours of lowering the record for the west- 
ward passage from Queenstown to New’ York, 
established by the American Line steamer, the ‘ Paris,” 
The daily runs were 460, 400, 408, 516, 533 and 
284 knots, a total of 2,781 nautical miles, The ‘Paris” 
on her record trip steamed 2,782 miles, The longest 
run, of 533 knots, is not equal to the record of 648 
knots made by her sister-ship the “Campania,” but 
is 8 knots better than the 'Paris’s” best run of 540 knots, 
Great things are expected from the “Lucania” in record 
breaking. Her coal on this trip is said to have been in- 
ferior, owing to the strikes on the Liverpool coal docks, 
and her machinery may be expected to improve with 
service, The passage was made in 5 days 15 hrs, 46 min, 

The Campania” is reported as having recently beaten 
all eastward records, New York to Queenstown, having 
made the passage in 5 days M4 hrs, 55 min,, the best 
previous run having been made by herself in 5 days 17 
hea, 42 min, The best eastesly run by the Paris is5 days 
22 brs, 50 min, 

An Experiment in Burning Garbage, 

The street cleaning department of the city of Chicago is 
experimenting with several schemes for burning gar- 
bage., One of the latest is a portable device, having the 
appearance of a portable engine, There is a boiler or 
furnace covered with asbestos and having a smokestack, 
At the rear end is a tank for kerosene oil. The furnace 
is divided into three compartments, the lower one for 
ashes and the residue from the furnace, the center one 
for paper and combustible refuse, and the top one for 
the garbage proper, The fire in the center compartment 
dries out the wet garbage, and it is dropped into the 
furnace, where it is consumed, No offensive odor is 
emitted from the stack, The kerosene oil is used to feed 
the fire when there is not enough of the combustible 
garbage, ‘The furnace is hauled about by horses and is 
followed by a wagon which collects the Leen, broken 
glass, ete, This is an interesting experiment and one 
that may lead to a portable garbage crematory that will 
be found useful in a city like Chicago, where the dis- 
tances to dumping points are very great. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

At Norristown, Pa., last week 15 men and boys were 
imprisoned for 15 days for stealing rides on the cars of 
the Philadelphia & Reading. 

A passenger conductor of the Pittsburgh & Western 
ran 6,346 miles in August, and, according to a Pittsburgh 
paper, earned $222.10, 

Owing to the general depression in business the Colo- 
rado railroads are asking the Board of Equalization to 
reduce their taxes, 

At Bridgton, Me., on Sept, 6, the engine house of the 
Bridgton & Saco River Railroad was burned up, to- 
gether with two locomotives. This removes 67 per cent, 
of the road's entire motive power, 

Local papers state that the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St, Louis has discharged all of its train col- 





lectors, ‘The collectors, to relieve the conductors of the 
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duty of collecting tickets and fares, have been employed 
on that road for several years, 

A press dispatch of Sept. 8 reports that a large num- 
ber of passengers were robbed on a sleeping car of the 
Grand ‘Trunk between Detroit and Suspension Bridge 
the night before, Only one passenger was awakened 
and the identity of the robber has not been discovered, 


On the Vandalia Line recently it was found that of 
100 cars of coal consigned to employees at half rates , 
since May 1, 240 cars had been turned over to persons 
who had no right to the reduced rate ; and the privilege 
has therefore been withdrawn from all employees, 


The Cleveland & Marietta Railroad tunnel at Kimbol- 
ton, O., which had been on tire for two weeks, caved in 
on Sept, 3 about 80 ft, from the north end, the hole 
reaching to the top of the hill, The company will re- 
timber the tunnel, and expects to do the job in 40 days, 


An express train of the St, Louis & San lrancisco was 
stopped by robbers near Pacific, Mo,, on the night of 
Sept, 5, and a battle ensued, the robbers using dyna- 
mite to open the express car, One of them was cap- 
tured and the rest repulsed, 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been indicted at 
Kilicott City, Md,, for maintaining a nuisance, in the 
shape of a picnic and camp meeting ground for colored 
people, A jury fourd the company guilty, though the 
road claimed that the alleged lawlessness was outside 
its grounds, 

A tire which began in the lumber yards of the Pull- 
man Palace Car Co,,in the town of Pullman, Ill, did 
damage to the extent of $250,000, The fire spread over 
20 acres, and burned over 9,000,000 sq, ft, of lumber, 
Several of the shops were threatened by the flames, but 
escaped serious damage, 


The Chicago & Alton took into Chicago on “ Illinois 
day” a passenger train of 22 cars, carrying 781 members 
of the Mlinois National Guard, ‘The train was made up 
of one baggage, one freight, two stock, one sleeping and 
17 passenger cars, Itis said that it was hauled from 
Bloomington by one engine, 


The Burlington & Missouri River has applied to the 
Nebraska Railroad Commissioners for relief from the 
law requiring a connection track to be built at all sta- 
tions where its road runs near another, ‘lhe Commis- 
sioners have authority to grant exceptions where they 
deem a connecting track unnecessary, and the Burling 
ton makes this application in respect to 63 stations, 


Mr, N, O, Nelson, of St, Louis, proprietor of one of 
the most noted profit-sharing establishments in’ the 
United States, made an address at Chicago last week, 
in which he stated that his employees were now work- 
ing on full time for three-quarter pay, in order to con- 
serve the interests of the establishment. This incident 
will afford railroad men a glimpse of how protit-sharing 
might work if it were tried on railroads, 


World’s Fair Notes; 

The exhibits of all articles of special interest to street 
railroads have been made the subject of a 40-page diree- 
tory, which is published by the Street Railway Gazette, 
of Chicago, 

‘There has been sent to the World's Fair, from the 
Wagner Palace Car Co,’s Kast Bulfalo shop, a model of 
a sleeping car frame which has been built for the pur- 
ose Of showing the style of frame used in these cars, 

‘he model is 8 ft. long. ‘he feature of this frame is the 
strengthening of various wooden members, near the ends 
of the car, by iron plates, 


The great Ferris wheel on Midway Plaisance has 
proved itself a paying investment, hen the conces- 
sion for the wheel was granted Mr, Ferris was per- 
mitted to take in $300,000 before he began paying any 
percentage to the exposition company, This amount 
was exceedod by $3,000 on Sept. 8, and hereafter 50 per 
cent, of the receipts will be paid to the Exposition Com- 
pany. The daily average business for the wheel has in- 
creased gradually, and on Sept. 8 the receipts were 
$8,000, 


South American Notes. 


A new railroad has been authorized to be constructed 
in the Argentine province of Riojas, extending as far as 
Padguia, The length of the line will be 180 miles, It 
will open up a valuable mining region. 

The Brazilian Government has made a contract with 
the Western and Brazilian Telegraph Co, for the laying 
of cables connecting all the coast cities of the Republic 
and extending to Uruguay and Argentine, 

lhe Argentine Minister of Finance has established a 
Bureau of Inspection for the regular investigation of 
the affairs of all joint stock companies in that: republic 
operating under concessions which accord special 
privileges or guarantees, 

During the year 1802 a total of 198 foreign vessels en- 
tered at the port of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Of these 
34 were from the United States, carrying cargoes al- 
most exclusively of flour. Sixty-seven were from Great 
Britain, of which 42 carried cargoes ot coal. The clear- 
ances were 147 vessels, of which number 63 were in bal- 
last. Only nine cleared for United States ports, all 
being in ballast. 


The project of Chili to sell the government nitrate 
properties in the province of Tarapacd has taken defi. 
nite shape in the form of a bill drafted by a committee 
appointed for this purpose, which it is thought will pass 
the Chilian congress at its next session with very little 
moditication, There are 62 of these properties in all, 
having an appraised valuation of $7,500,000, Thirty- 
eight have works upon them ready for operating. The 
terms of sale will be 20 per cent. cash, 30 per cent. at 
the end of the first year, and the remainder at the end 
of the second, 

The Chilian government has granted concessions for 
two railroads to be built in the province of ‘Tarapaca, 
one from Huara to Iquique, and the other from Caleta 
Buena to Iquique, This action is taken in spite of the 
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fact that the Nitrate Railways Co., Ltd., held conces- 
sions granted by the Peruvian government before the 
war with Chili, giving it'the sole right to construct 
railroads in that province, The new concessions re- 
quire that work shall be commenced within 9) days 
after the approval of the plans, and shall be completed 
within one year thereafter, The concessionaries are 
Messrs, Whitelegy, Harold and Vergara, 

A comparison of railroad earnings in Brazil and Ar 
gzentine reveals some interesting features, oth coun- 
tries have been suffering from over-speculation and bad 
financiering, and both have passed through a panic, In 
both there has been retrenchment in importation after 
a period of extravagance, followed in each case by large 
crops, and an important commencement of manufact- 
uring enterprise, The railroads suffered temporarily by 
a decrease of freight shipments, which soon recovered, 
and losses resulted subsequently more from the tluctua- 
tion of exchange than from diminution of traffic, In 
veneral the Brazilian roads have suffered far more seri- 
ously than the Argentine, Taking eleven principal 
roads in Brazil, all owned by Knglish corporations, hav- 
ing an agyregate of 997 miles of track, the gross receipts 
for 1402 amounted to about $6,615,000, or $127 per mile 
per week, but the average operating expenses were 

23.84 per cent,, or nearly a fourth more than the gross 
income, On the other hand, nine representative Argen- 
tine roads, aggregating 4,330 miles, returned $11,060,000, 
ov $49 per mile per week, with operating expenses 
averaging 71,14 per cent, of the gross Shas 

The Brazilian roads are sImost all short lines, not 
connected into systems, so that they have not proved a 
stimulus to national growth and diversity of industry, 
They run in from every coast city in the Republic, These 
isolated lines serve districts almost entirely agricultural, 
producing ip almost every case only a single important 
yroduct, The freight offered is limited by this condition, 

t all comes at once, and then for long periods the road 
maintains an expensive service in accordance with its 
contract, with insufficient traffic to pay the costs, The 
burden of this falls upon Brazil, since she has guaran- 
teed interest upon the capital invested, She has paid 
more in guarantees than Argentine, and neither the 
railroad companies nor the people of the country have 
yvained substantial prosperity from the existence of the 
roads, while the vast system that has developed in 
Argentine is a guaranty for commercial growth, 


Half the Passenger Trains Taken O14, 

It has been claimed by some persons who are politi- 
cally prejudiced that the hard times have net affected 
Canada, but the assertion is refuted in a summary man 
ner by an item just published ina Winnipeg paper. It 
SILYS : 

“On and after Saturday there willonly be a weekly 
train service on the Manitoba & Northwestern from 
Kinscarth to Yorkton (50 miles), The train will leave 
for Yorkton on Saturday and will return early Monday 
morning.” By reference to the Official Guide we find 
that, heretofore the bustling villages on this road have 
had a train on Thursday and Friday also, On the busy 
portions of the road there is a train in each direction 
as often as every other day, 


A Pointed Inquiry. 
The Beamless Brake Company shows its ingenuity in 
economizing words by issuing a circular in this form: 
“jlave you had a brakebeam fall to-day?” 
“The road had one last lriday.” 


Cars Piled Forty Feet High. 


Special to the Pitiss 

sept, |.—A big freight wreck oecurred cn the main line 
at the Third St. crowing this morning, A brakebeam 
wave way, and, as the train was running at a high rate of 
speed, twenty empty coal cars jumped the track, Kroken 
vars were piled forty feet high) The loss to the eqapany 
willbe heavy. A man who was stealing a ride on one of 
the wrecked cars Was se. lously injured. 


“T¢ you think the brakebeam has destroyed enough 
life and property, write us,” 

A New Winter Route Crossing Lake Michigan, 

It is said that the success of the Toledo, Ann Arbor & 
Northern extension, crossing Lake Michigan from 
Vrankfort to Kewanee, where a connection is made 
with the Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul, will lead to a 
new winter route crossing from Milwaukee to St, Jo- 
seph in the interest of the Big Four and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, With the ferry steamer built for the crossing 
al Mackinac to run 14 miles an hour through ice 30 in, 
thick it seems asif in a short time winter's ice would 
be no bar to lake and river transportation. 


A Large Cable. 

A new Sin, steel cable measuring 4,500 ft., to replace 
the old one, bas just been provided by the North British 
Railway Company for the steep incline on their main 
line between Queen street, Glasgow, and Cowlairs. This 
part of the system will be worked, as hitherto, by means 
of this endless wire rope, to which the engines of all up- 
coming trains are attached by a stout hemp rope and 
chain, and raised to the bank at Cowlairs, whence they 
proceed on their journey in their own steam, Trains 
descending this heavy grettent are equipped in front by 
two or more ponderous braking trucks instead of the lo- 
comotive, which sets the vehicles in motion from behind 
and leaves them to run by gravitation, Millions of pas- 
senyers are carried over this incline yearly.—The Hn- 
gineer (London), 


Railroad Building in China. 


It was proposed to make a junction on the Kirin line 
and run to Moukden, but the general in command got a 
number of geomancers to investigate the effect of this 
selection upon Moukden. They reported that the ver- 
tebrie of the dragon which encircles the holy city of 
Moukden would be broken by driving the long nails into 
them, and accordingly the general vetoed the decision 
of the engineers, and directed them to carry the road in 
a straight line from Kirin to Newchwang without ap- 
proaching Moukden. The engineers reported the mat- 
ter to Li Hung Chang, who wrote commending the 
lartar general for his anxiety for the geomantic in- 
fluences of the ancestral home of the reigning dynasty, 
but adding, as his candid opinion, that these influences 
would be improved by the junction rather than other- 
wise. However, the viceroy said, as the general had 
vetoed the decision of the engineers, the matter must 
be laid before the Emperor and the works stopped until 
his majenty’s decision was known. ‘This seriously 
alarmed the general, who promptly wrote asking that 
the works should go on, 


The North Union Station at Boston, 


The new North Union station appears to be develop- 
ing into a far more elaborate, costly and ornamental 





structure than was planned last winter. It looks as if 
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the railroad company, made confident by its legislative 


success last spring, regarded it no more as the tempo 
rary alfair it was originally given out to be, and was 
building for a very much wae period than the ten 
years which constitute the utmost extent of the permit 
granted by the National Government in the matter of 
the bridges, ut ‘‘there’s many a slip,” ete., and there 
is no telling what changes in the situation ten years 
will bring forth, The twentieth century will be well 
under way at the end of that period, The company is 
taking the risk with its eyes open, and cannot plead 
the great expense it has incurred for this structure as 
- eneuce for letting it remain as a permanent ter- 
minal, 

It is given out by the railroad interests that all that 
the National Government wants is the substitution of 
iron or masonry bridges for the present pile structures, 
and that the new bridges'‘can be left at the present level, 
but the growth of railroad traffic means the absolute 
destruction of the navigability of the Charles at no very 
distant day, if the present system of low-level bridges 
is to be retained, On the other hand, with high-level 
bridges, the commerce of the river would soon shape 
itself to the new conditions,-Boston Herald, 


The English and American Mails, 

No little interest has been manifested these last few 
months—especially by [rish members of Parliament and 
railroad directors—in the matter of mail services to and 
from New York, via Queenstown, and, as recently stated 
in these pages, a heavy blow to the supporters of this 
route was expected to fall inthe shape of the with- 
drawal of the Government sanction of the special ser- 
vices instituted in order to save time for the incoming 
mails when the steamers arrive at Queenstown some 
hours before the regular train departs. This plan of 
running a special train across Lreland, from Queens- 
town to Dublin, then a special cross channel steamer, 
and finally another special train connecting from Holy- 
head to Loudon, was only initiated at the beginning of 
the present year, but it has undoubtedly proved of great 
service to business firms engaged in the American 
trade, saving in several instances the delay of several 
days which would otherwise be incurred, As an exam- 
pie of this may be cited a recent voyage of the ** Um- 
wia” from New York. This vessel arrived at Queens- 
town on Friday afternoon, and the special service was at 
once employed, so that the mails would reach London in 
time for the first delivery next morning. This gave 
ample time for letters to be answered by the outgoing 
mail on Sunday, Otherwise, by being dispatched on 
the regular service, letters would not have been de 
livered in London until Saturday evening, that is, Mon- 
day morning, and the replies must have waited then for 
the boat on the following Wednesday, thus losing 
several days, 

The expense of running special service has, however, 
proved more than was expected, and the Postmaster 
General has decided that it can only be sanctioned for 
the remainder of the present year on certain conditions 
which are of a somewhat stringent nature, They pos- 
sess considerable interest, however, to American rail- 
roadmen, and may therefore bear quotation, Continu- 
ance is sanctioned when by means of the special service, 
hut not unless, letters can be delivered within business 
hours on a day on which a mail for the United States is 
dispatched, and business men can thus be enabled to re- 

rly r¢ that mail, and the following conditions are postu- 
ated : 

1, Kor special trains on the Great Southern & Western 
of Llreland line, between Queenstown and Dublin [a dis- 
tance of 177!¢ miles], when the number of trains run free 
under the contract for the ordinary service, viz., 30a 
year is exceeded, arate of not more than 2s, [say 48 cents] 
shall be charged per mile, 

2, Vor special trains between Dublin and Kingstown 
Harbor (a distance of six miles) on the Dublin, Wicklow 
& Wexford line, the charge is not to exceed £5 for night 
trains, i. ¢., between the hours of 11 p, m, and 5 a. m.,), 
£2 10s, for day trains (i. ¢, between 5 a, m, and 11 p. m.,) 
(These rates, of course, are approximately equal to $25 
and $12.50: the line is asuvurban road, with considerable 
traffic locally |. 

3. Vor special cross channel steamers from Kingston to 
Holyhead i. distance of 60 miles}] not more than £65 [say 
$325) shall be charged, 

4, ‘The present rate of payment [not specified, by the 
way | for special trains from Holyhead to London, on the 
London & Northwestern, is to be maintained, not ex- 
ceeded, 

The above conditions form practically the only basis 
upon which the English Postoflice authorities consent 
to pay for the special service in order that the public 
may benefit to the extent of saving a mail; but they 
serve very well to show the cumbrousness of the Queens- 
town mail route as compared with that via South- 
hampton, where the letter are transhipped direct 
from London into the Atlantic liner ten hours earlier 
than they could be got to Queenstown, 


The English Miners’ Strike. 


The strike of miners in England has produced a 
serious scarcity of coal in some quarters and it is re- 
yorted that on Sept. 7 the Manchester, Sheffield & 
Jincolnshire Railroad issued a notice that, on account 
of the scarcity of fuel, 55 trains were to be taken 
off. The Midland Railway took off 14 trains for 
the same reason, Kach company had already curtailed 
its train service in consequence of the coal scarcity. 


Train Robbery on the Lake Shore. 


Train robbers stopped the Atlantic express (East- 
bound) on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at 
Kessler, Ind., about midnight on the night of Sept. 11 
shot the engineer, James Knapp, wounding him se- 
verely; broke into the express car, blew open the 
United States Express Company's safe and took its 
contents, consisting of four packages. ‘The amount of 
money secured by the robbers is said to have been about 
$19,000. T'wo bars of gold, valued at $16,000, were over- 
looked and the express messenger saved $4,000 in cash by 
secreting the money. The number of highwaymen is 
estimated at from 10 to 20, and they used rifles freely. 
The passengers on the train were badly frightened, but 
were not molested. After the robbery the thieves fled 
into the thick timber surrounding the place where the 
robbery was done and the train proceeded on its way. 


Water Power ata Cent an Hour per Horse Power, 


The good people of Toronto are very much elated by 
an offer of . k, A. Macdonald to build a canal from 
Georgian Bay to that city and furnish water power on 
the terms mentioned above. Mr. Macdonald said he 
firmly believed that in ten years, if a canal was con- 
structed, there would not be a chimney in Toronto, and 
Alderman Leslie, who was present at the meeting at 
which Mr. Macdonald’s proposition was offered to the 
citizens of Toronto, thought the canal would make 
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Toronto one of the largest cities on this continent if not 
the largest. Kx-Alderman De Foe, possibly counting 
up the numbor of hours in a working year and seeing 
that Mr, Macdonald would get $40 for every horse power 
he might be able to sell, said “‘the proposition was 
characterized by sound business principles.” After 
commending the proposition by a unanimous resolution 
and making arrangements for a convention to further 
indorse the idea of building up a great manufacturing 
center by the aid of water power costing two or three 
times what it costs in Lowell, Holyoke or Minneapolis 
“the meeting shook hands with itself and adjourned.” 
There seem to have been, besides aldermen and others, 
atileast two engineers present at the meeting, one of 
whom was a city official, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING, 

The Seaboard Air Line is now receiving the freight 
and passenger engines ordered from the Richmond and 
Baldwin works last April. The Richmond Locomotive 
Works has an order for six freight engines and the 
Baldwin Works an order for six passenger enyines, a 
compound engine being inctuded in the latter order, 





CAR BUILUING, 


The Erie Car Works, Limited, of Erie, Pa., were sold 
on Sept. 7, and were bid in for $34,000 by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Erie, Pa., which held a judgment for 
$993,000. 


The car works of Arthur King, at Middletown, Va., 
are working on an order for 63 palace stock cars for the 
Burton Stock Car Co, It willrequire about six weeks 
to complete the contract, 


The Litchfield Car & Machine Co., of Litchfield, IL, 
resumed operations last week, The report that the 
works would be closed down for two months is denied. 
‘The cause of the recent shut-down was a lack of material, 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Athens, O.—An iron bridge isto be built over the 
Hocking River, at Hockingport, this county. It is to be 
175 ft. long, with a 16-ft, roadway. The contract will be 
let Sept. 22, 


Dayton, O.—The stone bridge across the canal basin 
extension is to be torn down and a new structure 
erected, The King Bridge Co, was this week awarded 
the contract to build bridges over the canal at Second 
street and Main street and one over Wolf Creek at 
roadway. 


Hull, Que,—The Secretary of the Gatineau Bridge 
Committee is calling for tenders for the erection of a 
Howe truss bridge and a draw span, with necessary 
wooden piers and abutments, across the Gatineau River 
between Hull and Gatineau Point, Tenders are also 
invited for a steel superstructure on said piers, plans of 
which must be submitted with tender, Plans and spec 
ifications can be seen at the City Hall at Hull, 


Lansing, Mich,—The city has just completed the 
construction of a large iron bridge, costing $30,000, 
across Grand River at Franklin street, 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Bridge Commissioners have 
rejected all bids received for the building of the free 
bridge across the Arkansas River at this point, the bids 
being considered excessive. ‘The lowest bid was 
$545,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The old matter of lowering the 
tracks of the Hastings & Dakota Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, is still unsettled. The present 
ylan, under consideration by the city officials, calls for 
owering the tracks and the immediate construction of 
twenty highway bridges. ‘There are some 60 streets in 
all pone Alm 5 the tracks, but the city is only asking that 
bridges be erected at the more important crossings. It 
is not thought at all likely that the railroad company 
will accept the proposition —— by the city. 

The Kast Side track-lowering of the Great Northern is 
progressiag well and i approaching completion. 

‘he Edge Moor Bridge Works have completed the eree- 
tion of the bridge at Central avenue and next week will 
commence erecting the one at Fourth street, N. KB. The 
iron for this bridge, also for the Second street, N. 
bridge, is now on the ground. The masonry for both of 
these bridges is nearly completed and that for Central 
avenue and Broadway is ready for the superstructure. 
Winston Brothers, contractors for the grading, are now 
excavating for the viaduct at Como avenue, When this 
work is completed the Great Northern will not have a 
single grade crossing in Minneapolis, Five streets will 
not be bridged at present, but, under the agreement, the 
city is to build these bridges when it becomes necessary. 


Ottawa, Ont,—The Canadian Government is calling 
for tenders to.be received by the Secretary of the Rail- 
ways and Canals Department, Ottawa, up to Sept. 2s, 
for a steel bridge composed of one swing span of 250 ft. 
and a fixed span of 75 ft., to carry the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad over the Sault Ste. Marie canal. Plans and 
specifications of the work to be done can be geen at the 
office of the Chief Engineer of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa, 


Portland, Or.—The American Bridge Works, of 
Chicago, have the contract for three bridges for the 
Portland Water Works, ‘hey are all supported on iron 
cylinder piers and will carry two lines of 42-in. water 
mains. The long span, 300 ft., crosses the Sandy River 
and the shorter ones, 100 ft. and 200 ft., cross Bull Run. 
The total cost of the improvement is about $40,000. The 
structures were designed by C. F. Loweth, C. E., of St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Reading, Pa.—The proposed new Schuylkill River 
bridge at Exeter will be a three-span structure, 140 ft. 
long, with two river piers. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The city engineer has awarded con 
tracts, amounting to $9,653, for repairs to the Robert 
street. bridge across the Mississippi River. 


Waxahachie, Tex.—The Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad is building a new iron bridge over Waxahachie 
Creek, three miles west of this town. 


Zanesville, O.—Bids for the construction of the 
Dresden bridge have been opened as follows: Super- 
structure—Bradbury & Spencer, Arizona, O., $964; 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, $900; Variety Iron 
Works, $867; Detroit Iron Works, $797; Canton Bridge 
Co., $1,150; Champion Bridge Co., $837; Indiana Bridge 
Co., $947; Massillon Bridge Co., $880 and $725; Colum- 
bus Bridge Co., $914; Columbus Iron Superstructure Co., 
$937; Toledo Bridge Co., $800. 
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RAILROAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Contracts and Construction. 

The old question of the authority of an engineer or 
architect to determine conclusively the questions left to 
his decision has been decided in two courts recently. 
Unless the contractor can show that the engineer's 
certificate has been unreasonably withheld, or can 
furnish evidence of fraud or bad faith on the part of the 
engineer, bis decision will be fina] and conclusive when 
it is so stipulated in the contract. If the contract pro” 
vides that the work shall be done to the satisfaction of 
the engineer or architect, and that any dispute as to 
claims for extra work shall be referred to him, and that 
his decision shall be final, such questions as to extra 
work and the performance of the contract cannot be re- 
ferred to a jury in the absence of evidence of fraud of 
the engineer.'’2 If the engineer or architect die and 
another is appointed by the owner and accepted by the 
contractor the certificate of the newly appointed engi- 
neer must be obtained as a condition precedent to 
recovery by the contractor.’ Probably no formal accept 
ance in terms by the contractor would be necessary ; 
acceptance would be implied by the court if the work 
was continued under the engineer’s measurements and 
directions. 

Two interesting cases in evidence are reported, one 
where a contractor had been prevented by the company 
from completing his contract and be sued for profits he 
would have realized if he had been permitted to com- 
plete it. The court held that written estimates of the 
amount and cost of work made by engineers after the 
letting of the contract could not be placed before the 
jury to disprove the amount of profits claimed by con- 
tractor.* 

In another case where a contract provided that the 
engineer or architect should decide any dispute arising 
as to the meaning of drawings and specifications it was 
held that that fact did not render the engineer’s admis- 
sions of defects admissible as evidence, if such admis- 
sions were made in the absence of the contractor, in a 
suit for a balance due on the contract by the contract- 
or.” 

A certain sum of money is frequently made payable in 
a construction contract for a delay or failure of the con. 
tractor to complete his contract by a fixed date. This 
sum payable cannot be collected if it partakes of the 
nature ofa penalty or forfeiture. If it be a sum agreed 
upon as reasonable damages that the company will suffer 
for such delay or failure, it is called liguidated damages, 
and can be reserved from what is due the contractor, or 
collected from him if the amount is more than is due, 
A recent decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
makes a discrimination as to the purpose of these liqui- 
dated damages, which should be considered in drafting 
contracts. If the payment of liquidated damages is re- 
served for the breach of the contract, it is good ; but if it 
is a means to dissolve the contract, then the sum named 
as liquidated damages cannot be recovered. 

The contract in question, which was declared to bea 
means of dissolving the contract, reserved to the com- 
pany the right to terminate the contract at any time by 
formal notice in writing and upon payment to the con- 
tractor for all labor performed, and the further sum of 
$3,000 as liquidated damages, It was held that the con- 
tractor could not recover the $3,000, although the com- 
pany had suspended the work.® Ifthe contractor had 
shown that he had suffered damages to the extent of 
$3,000, he might have recovered it, we should say, not 
upon the contract clause, but as damages resulting from 
the breach. The discrimination made by the court is 
not one that the average layman will appreciate, for in 
the case where the contractor is to pay a certain sum 
for failure to perform his part of the contract, if he 
deliberately declines to complete it he must pay the 
liquidated damages. The reason of the decision is 
probably to be found in the refusal of courts to allow 
liquidated damages at any time urless it was apparent 
when the contract was made that there would be dam- 
ages approximating the sum named or that the circum. 
stances were such that it would be impossible to 
estimate them. The court probably regarded the $3,000 
in this case as a penalty disguised under the name of 
liquidated damages. 

1 Guthal v. Gow, 55 N. W. Rep., 442. 

2 Beecher v. Shuback, 23 N. Y. Sup., 604. 

5 Beecher v. Shuback (Com. Pl. N. Y.). 

4 Tenn. & C.R. KR. Co. v. Danforth, 13 So. Rep., 51. 


5 Garnsey v. Rhodes (N. Y. App), W. E. Rep., 199. 
* Curnan v, Del. & O., 34. N. E. Rep., 201. 





Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In Missouri it is laid down that a direction by a mort- 
gagee to the owner of the equity of redemption to get all 
the damages possible from a railroad company that pro- 
poses to construct its road across the mortgaged Jand 
does not amount toa waiver of payment of compensa- 
tion as a condition precedent to entry by the railroad 
company. 

In North Carolina it is laid down that the statute es- 
tablishing a railroad commission, and investiug the 
same with authority to make reasonable regulations for 
the prevention of excessive charges and unjust dis- 
criminations by railroad companies, is constitutional, 
since the act does not confer on the commission power 
to pass a law, but power to make regulations reviewable 
by the court to carry into effect a law already passed.:, : 

In Missouri it is held by the Supreme Court that where 
a second mortgagee authorizes the mortgagor to grant 
to a railroad company aright of way across the mort- 
gaged land,and he afterward buys the land on fore- 


closure of the first mortgage, his title acquired through 
such foreclosure sale is not affected by a grant to the 
railroad company made by the mortgagor in pursuance 





of such authorization, since the grant of the mortgagor 
only affects the title held by the mortgagee at the time 
he authorized it.? 

A New York statute entitled ‘‘An act to provide for 
a limit of hours of service on railroads,” declares (Sec- 
tion 1) that no railroad shall permit or require trainmen 
who have worked 24 hours to again go on duty until they 
have had at Jeast eight hours’ rest. Sections 2, 3, declare 
that 10 hours in 12 consecutive hours shall be a day’s 
labor, and that for every hour in excess of that time the 
employee shall receive proportionate compensation. 
Section 4 makes the violation of any provision of the act 
a misdemeanor. The Court of Appeals holds that the 
prohibition is not against more than the regular day’s 
— but only against the work mentioned in Sec- 
tion 1,4 

The Supreme Court of Indiana holds that the statute 
requiring railroads to post notices as to whether trains 
are on time is not void as a regulation of interstate 
commerce. 

A Minnesota statute provides that ‘‘a mortgage of 
real property is not to be deemed a conveyance, so as to 
enable the owner of a mortgage to recover possession of 
the real property without a foreclosure.” Another 
statute provides that *‘a railroad company may borrow 
money, and execute bonds or notes therefor, and, to 
secure the payment thereof, may pledge the property 
and income of such company.” The Supreme Court 
holds that a railroad company could pledge in a mort- 
gage the income of its property, and, to make such 
pledge effectual, stipulate that on default the trustee 
named in the mortgage may take possession, operate 
the railroad and receive its earnings.® 
Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

In Illinois eee agree a passenger on defendant’s 
freight train. On approaching the place to which 
plaintiff was going, the brakeman called out the name 
of the station, and then the train stopped, and plaintiff 
arose to leave. The train started again, with a jerk, 
before she could leave the car, and she was thrown 
down and injured. The Supreme Court holds that de- 
fendant was negligent, since. after the announcement 
by the brakeman, it was his duty to hold the train long 
—— at the first stop to permit the passengers to 
alight.’ : 

ln Indiana the complaint alleged that plaintiff as- 
sisted bis invalid daughter onto defendant’s train, and 
before he could leave it the train started; that he noti- 
fied the conductor, who pulled the cord, and, after wait- 
ing awhile, directed him to alight, which he did, and 
was injured, the cars being still in motion, though he 
did not know it,the night being very dark. The Supreme 
Court rules that it cannot be said as a matter of law 
that he was guilty of contributory negligence.* 

In lowa the evidence showed that plaintiff went upon 
the train to accompany his wife and child; that when 
the conductor called, **All aboard,” he started to leave 
the train, but found the door of the vestibule locked; 
that the brakeman first told him hecould not get off, 
and that it would break his neck, but afterward said 
to him, ‘‘You get off,” and opened the door, which he 
shut again as soon as plaintiff had passed through it to 
the platform steps, Plaintiff jumped from the train 
and was injured, the train then being in rapid motion. 
The Supreme Court rules that the evidence justified a 
verdict for plaintiff.® te 

The Supreme Court of Texas holds that a condition of 
a ticket stating that it is not good for return passage 
unless the holder identifies himself to the agent of the 
connecting road at M. “on or before Jan. 20, 1888, and 
when ofticially signed . . . by said agent, this ticket 
shall be good only three days after such date,” means 
that the journey is to be completed within the three 
days, and not merely commenced within that time.!° 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas holds that a railroad 
company,in operating a freight train with caboose at- 
tached for passengers, is not bound to the utmost dili- 
gence which human skill and foresight can effect, but it 
is required touse the highest degree of practical care, 
diligence and skill that is consistent with the operation 
of its road and that will not render its use impracti- 
cable or inefficient for its intended purposes,11 

In Kentucky, it is held that where a passenger is per- 
mitted, at his own solicitation, to travel ona freight 
train, he takes upon himself the additional risks, if any, 
in excess of the risks incident to a passage on the same 
road in a passenger train, but he assumes no greater risk 
as to the condition of the track for the safety of trains 
moving on it,!? 

In Missouri in an action by a freight engineer against a 
railroad company for personal injuries received by reason 
of several cars in his train leaving the track while round- 
ing a curve, there was evidence that the road was not 
ballasted; that the ties were rotten at the place of the 
accident; that the outside rail on the curve was lower 
than the inside rail; that the brakes on the caboose were 
defective, and that one of the cars was very heavily 
loaded. The Supreme Court holds that the court prop- 
erly charged that, if defendant’s roadbed and track 
were not in a reasonably safe condition for the passage 
of trains at the place of the accident, on account of rot- 
ten ties, or failure to properly ballast the roadbed, or 
on account of the inside rail of the curve being higher 
than the outside rail, and the defendant knew, or by 
the exercise of ordinary care might have known, of the 
condition of the ties, roadbed and track before the ac- 
cident, and if defendant provided for use in the train a 
caboose with a defective brake and placed in the train 
acar so heavily loaded that it would not adjust itself 
to the track in passing over the same, and by reason of 
any or all of these conditions, if they were found to exist, 
plaintift was injured without his fault—defendant was 

labDie,*~ 

In Massachusetts there was evidence that when de 
ceased’s train left a station he was ordered to get on 
top of a high refrigerator car attached to the rear of the 
caboose ; that he was seen getting on the car, holding 
to the brake wheel; that his duty required him to 
watch the rear end of the train ; that he was skillful in 
his business, and had entered defendant’s service about 
two weeks prior to his death; that he was knocked off 
the car and killed by a bridge under which his train 
passed a few miles trom the station, and that the tell- 
tales to the bridge were gone, and had been for several 
days prior to the accident. The Superior Court holds 
that the evidence justified the inference that deceased 
was exercising due care, since he was required to look 
out for a bridge only when warned by the tell-tales.?* 

In North Carolina it is decided that where a brakeman 
is crushed through the absence of bumpers on the cars 
he is called upon to couple on a dark night, of the con- 
dition of which he could not have previously informed 
himself, the company is liable, whether such cars belong 
to it or another railroad.}>* 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky rules that it can- 
not be said, as matter of law, that a person traveling on 
a highway parallel with a railroad, and who has turned 
several times to look fora train, the Jast time when 


} 





within 100 yards of a crossing, and seeing none for a 
mile back, is guilty of negligence in attempting to cross 
without again looking particularly where be had reason 
to believe that the train, which was overdue, had 
already passed, and, if not, that the whistle would be 
sounded.!® . 

In Texas it is held that a railroad company is not 
liable for death caused by the gross negligence of its 
servants, where deceased was guilty of contributory 
negligence.17 

1 Snyder v. Ch., S. F. & C., 208. W. Rep., 885. 

2 Atlantic Exp. Co. v. Wilm. & W., 1638. E. Rep., 393. 

3 Snyder v. Ch., 8. F. & C, 20S. W. Rep., 885. 

4 People v. Phyfe, 32 N. E. Rep., 978 

5 Sta'e v. Indiana & I. S. R. Co, 32 N. E. Rep., 817. 

6 Seibert v. M. & St. L.. 53 N. W. Rep., 1dl. 

7C. & A. R. R. v. Arnold, 33 N. EZ Rep., 204. 

* KE. & T. H. v. Athon, 33 N. E. Rep., 46). 

* Galloway v. C., R. I. & P., 54 N. W. Rep.. 447. 

10G.,C.&S. F. v. Wright, 21S. W. Rep., 399. 

1 St. L., I. M. & S. v. Sweet, 21S. W. Rep., 587. 

12 Ohio Val. Ky. v. Watson, 21S. W. Rep., 244. 

13 Gorham v. K. C. & S. Ry., 20S. W. Rep., 1,060. 

14 Maher v. B. & A., 32 N. K. Rep., 959, 

15 Mason v. R. & D.. 16S. EK. Rep., 698, 

16 Wright v. C., N. O. & T. P., 21S. W. Rep., 481. 

17 Tesas & N. O. Ry. Co. v. Brown, 21S. W. Rep., 424. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNC:MENTS. 


Dividends: 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable Sept. 8. 

Boston & Albany, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
Sept. 30. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, quarterly, 1'¢ per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable Oct. 2. 
ae Elevated, quarterly, 114 per cent., payable 

ct. 2. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, quarterly, 2\¢ 
percent, payable Oct. 2. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., quarterly, 144 
per cent., payable Oct. 2. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 
—— Topeka & Santa Fe, annual, Topeka, Kan., 

ct, 20, 

Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk Junction, 
annual, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 27. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sept. 20. 

lilinois Central, annual, Chicago, Oct. 18. 

Lake Erie & Western, annual, Peoria, L1l., Oct, 4. 

aanerene & Nashville, annual, Louisville, Ky., 


Oct. 4. 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, annual, Indian- 
apolis. Ind., Sept. 20. 

Michigan Air Line, annual, Detroit, Mich., Sept, 27. 

New York, Ontario & Western, annual, New York 
City, Sept. 27. 

Northern Pacific, annual, Mills Building, New York 
City, Oct. 19. 

Old Colony, annual, Boston, Mass., Sept. 26. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, annual, Pekin, IIl., 
Oct. 3. 

Prospect Park & Coney Island, annual, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. Sept. 18. é ; 
oot: guouts Southwestern, annual, St. Louis, Mo., 

ct. 3. 





Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold a semi-annual meeting at the 
Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., on Sept. 19. 

The Western Railway Club meets in room 730, The 
Rookery Building, Chicago, on the third Tuesday in each 
month, at2p.m, The next meeting is Sep. 19. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets at the Ryan Ho- 
tel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of cach month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, at 8 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
ee on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month, 

The Central Railway Club will meet at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Butfalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. ‘ i 

The Southern & Southwestern Railway Club will 
meet at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 21, at 
10a. m. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association Committees. 

The Executive Committee has arranged the following 
committees of investigation for 1894: 

1. Tests of M. C. B. Couplers.—To arrange for and 
conduct further tests, if necessary, and to consider and 
report upon all other questions connected with M. C. b. 
couplers which the Committee finds desirable. J. M. 
Wallis, J.S. Lentz, R. D. Wade, J. H. McConnell, 5, A. 
Crone, T. G. Duncan. 

2. Air-Brake Tests.—To investigate and report in de- 
tail what further tests are necessary to insure the best 
available service. G. W. Rhodes, S. P. Bush, George 
Gibbs, A. S. Vogt. E. A. Williams. 

3. Steel-Tired Wheels.—To investigate further and re- 
port, embracing all steel-tired wheels in use, and to give 
the number of parts and weight of principal, parts, 
method of tire fastening, illustrated by drawings, and 
liability of parts to get loose. Also to describe methods 
of re-tiring, and to consider proper limits of thickness 
for tires. R. E. Marshall, J. O. Pattee, C. H. Cory, A. 
E. Mitchell, H. Bartlett, T. A. Bissell. 

4. Road Tests of Brake-Shoes.—To conduct and report 
upona series of comparative tests of different brake- 
shoes in actual service, with as complete data as possi- 
ble. R.H. Soule, W. S. Morris, S. A. Crone, G. W. 
Rhodes, A. E. Mitchell, W. H. Lewis, J. W. Marden, A. 
M. Waitt, Jos. Townsend, Sam’! Porcher, J. C. Barber, 
W.L. Hoffecker. 

5. Laboratory Tests of Metal for Brake-Shoes.—To 
conduct and report upon laboratory tests of different 
brakeshoes, with as complete data as possible. S. P. 
Bush, D. L. Barnes, J. W. Cloud. 

6. Brake-Beams.—To consider the recommendations 
made by Committee on Brake- Beams in its report of 
1893, and to recommend in detail what steps are neces- 
sary to secure greater uniformity. EK. D. Nelson, J. H. 
Rankin, John Bean. 

7. Safety-Chains for Freight Cars.—To report recom- 
mendations for standard location and arrangement to 
suit freight cars of all classes, and to recommend prac- 
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tice for attaching same. H. Coulter, W. H. Day, J. E. 
Simons, E. E. Carver, J. J. Casey. 

8. Heating Passenger Equipment.—To report what 
progress is being wade in heating cars by steam or 
other improved methods, and to review the different 
plans now in use. W. L. Hoffecker. Jas. Macbeth, 
Geo. F. Wilson, A. J. Cromwell, John Hodge. : 

9. Ventilation of Passenger Equipment.—To investi- 
gate systems now in use, and to offer suggestions as to 
the correct principles for ventilation. R. P. C. Sander- 
a: orsyth, A. C. Robson, G. W. West, J. M. 

olt. 

10. Lighting Passenger Equipment.—To consider progg 
ress made in advanced methods for same. é 
Schroyer, W. H. Fry, L. B. Paxson, Wm. Apps, L. 
Packard. 

11. Wheel and Flange Gauges.—To prepare maximum 
gauges for thickness of wheel flanges, and to consider 
wheel gauges in their relation to the track; also to offer 
any suggestions as to wheel and track gauges, and to 
confer with similar committees from other associations, 
should such be appointed. J. N. Barr. Thos. Anderson, 
T. Sutherland, Jos. Townsend, Thos. Fildes. 

12. Lubrication of Cars.—To consider the practice on 
different roads as to lubrication and the prevention of 
hot boxes; also the kind and qualitv of lubricants used, 
with cost of same. A. M. Waitt, W. H. Thomas, I. E. 
Wood, F. A. Stinard, W. K. Carr. 

13. Air-Brake and Hand-Brake Apparatus on Cars, 
—To report upon what is being done and what should 
be done to improve the maintenance of same on both 
freight and passenger equipment, and to insure the best 

ossible service. E. D. Bronner, Pulaski Leeds, Jas. 

cGee, Wm. Mc Wood, W. P. Siddons. 

14. Compressed Air Appliances and Hydraulic Ma- 
chinery.—To report upon the application and ag | of 
such apparatus for use in car shops. J.C. Barber, Wm. 
Garstang, Wm. Cormack, H. L. Preston, J. R. Skinner. 

15. Freight Car Trucks.—To consider the advisability 
of adopting standard sizes and shapes for arch bars an 
channel transoms for diamond truck, and to reeommend 
sizes and shapes if desirable, and to ascertain the re- 
sults obtained from the use of trucks of various designs, 
with special reference to the newer forms of trucks. 
J. J. Hennessy, Samuel Irvin, Wm. Voss, John H. Davis, 
F. H. Stark. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Edward W. Dantel, J Auditor and Paymaster of 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah road, in Georgia, died 
at Macon, Ga., last week of consumption. 


—Mr. G. B. Stephens, Section Master of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern road at Spring, Tex., has been 
appointed Division Road Master, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex. 

—Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, ex-Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was chosen President of 
the American Bar Association at the recent annual 
meeting of that body. 

—Mr. Peter E. Farnum resigned this week as Presi- 
dent of the Port Jervis, Monticello & New York Rail- 
road, and Mr, Benjamin Ryall, General Manager of the 
road, bas been elected to fill the vacancy. 

—Mr. Johu T. McBride has been appointed Manager 
of the Everett & Monte Cristo Railroad, in Washington, 
which is to be opened for traffic shortly. Mr. 8S. 
Baird has been appointed Auditor of the company. 


—President S. H. H. Clark, of the Union Pacific, re- 
turned to Omaha last week. He bas spent two or three 
months in the mountains of Pennsylvania, and the 
change of climate and rest have fully restored his 
health. 

—Mr. Henry S. Drinker, General Solicitor of the 
Lehigh Din J Company, and Mr. Beaukeau} Borier 
were this week elected directors of the Lehigh Valley 
to succeed the late Dr. R. A. Lamberton and George C. 
Thomas, resigned. 

—Mr. George H. Williams, Assistant Saperintendent 
and Superintendent of Telegraph of the Pittsburgh & 
Western, resigned those positions on Sept. 1. The office 
will be abolished. Mr. illiams had been in the ser- 
vice of the company for about three years. 


—Mr. C. W. Walker, Master Machinist of the Sea- 
board & Roanoke Railroad, has been appointed Master 
Machinist of the Raleigh & Gaston road, which is 
operated as parc of the Seaboard Air Line. His head- 
quarters will remain in Portsmouth, Va. 


—Mr. R. B. Fowler, who for several years past has 
been Chief Clerk under Division Superintendent W. T 
Kelley, of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at 
Little Rock, Ark., has resigned to accept the position of 
General Superintendent of the White & Black River 
Valley Railroad, with headquarters at Newport, Ark. 
—Mr. J. Kemp Ridgely, of the Louisville & Nashville, 
has been promoted to be District Passenger Agent at 
Memphis to succeed Mr. John A. Scott, resigned. J. A. 
Hoyland, of the company, until recently City Passenger 
Agent at Cincinnati, has been appointed Passenger 
Agent at Birmingham, Ala., to succeed Mr. Ridgely. 


—Mr. J. H. Heckman has resumed his former title of 
General Freight Agent of the Lehigh Valley, which he 
held before the lease to the Philadelphia & Reading. 
Mr. Charles S. Lee, who was recently appointed General 
Passenger Agent of the Lehigh Valley, reached Phila- 
delphia this week, and has assumed the duties of his new 
position. 

—Mr. J. W. Lattig was last week reappointed Super- 
intendent of Telegraph on the Lehigh Valley. Mr. Lat- 
tig resigned this position in 1892 to become General 
Superintendent of the National Railway & Signal Co., 
of Easton, Pa. Latterly he has been General Super- 
intendent of the Electric Secret Service Co., of New 
York City. 

—Mr. George S. Jones, Vice-President of the North 
American Company, died suddenly at his home in West 
Orange, N. J., last week. In addition to being Vice- 
President of the North American Co., Mr. Jones was 
Secretary and Treasurer of the St. Paul & Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and President and Receiver of the 
Norfolk, Albemarle & Atlantic Railroad. 


—Prof. Herrmann Fritz, of the Polytechnic School 
at Zurich, Switzerland, died on Aug. 16, having 
been active in the department of machine construction 
and mechanical drawing at that school for over 30 years. 
He was the author of a number of scientific works, hav- 
ing translated into German, among other works, Pro- 


fessor Unwin’s well known text-book on the “‘ Elements 
of Machine D>sign,” 


d | for the same reason. 


—Mr. Henry A. Cummings, Assistant to the Treasurer 
of the Southern Pacific Company, died at his residence 
in San Francisco suddenly on Aug. 29 of apoplexy. He 
entered the employ of the company as a boy and was in 
its service nearly 25 years. He was Cashier for a num- 
ber of years, and in April, 1892, was promoted to be As- 
sistant to the Treasurer, when Mr. N.T. Smith suc- 
ceeded Mr. Timothy Hopkins as Treasurer. 


—Mr. S. L. Bean has been promoted to be Master Me- 
chanic of the Minnesota and Lake Superior divisions 
and Branches of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Brainerd, Minn., vice Mr. A. Bardsley, re- 
signed. Mr. Bean’s jurisdiction has been extended over 
the Car Department at all points on these divisions, ex- 
cept St. Paul and Minneapolis. He has been heretofore 
Master Mechanic of the shops at Fargo, N. D. 


—Mr. W. W. Reynolds, Master Mechanic of the Chi- 
cago Division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, at Logansport, Ind., retired from that position 
Sept. 1, as noted last week. He has been assigned to 
lighter work in the office of the Superintendent of Motive 
Power at Columbus, O. This change is made on account 
of Mr. Reynolds’ advancing age and poor health. He 
has been with the Pennsylvania lines as Master Me- 
chanic at Columbus and Logansport since 1882, and for 
11 years prior to that date was foreman of the machine 
shops of the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
road at Jersey City, N. 


—Mr. Edwin H. Abbot, of Boston, President of the 
Wisconsin Central, has resigned from the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad on account 
of his position in the litigation of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral against the Northern Pacific. Mr. Colgate Hoyt 
and Mr. Charles L. Colby, of New York, who with Mr. 
Abbot are the trustees of the Wisconsin Central, hold- 
ing the whole of the company’s stock, have tendered 
their resignations as directors of the Northern Pacific 
Mr. David S. Wegg, of Chicago, 
President of the Chicago & Northern Pacific. has also 
resigned from the Northern Pacific Board of Directors. 


—Mr. C. H. Rockwell has been appointed General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, suc- 
ceeding Mr. W. C. Rinearson, who is now with the 
Queen & Crescent lines as General Passenger Agent. 
Mr. Rockwell recently resigned as Assistant to the 
President of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. He was 
formerly General Passenger Agent of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton for several years and resigned to go 
to the Pullman’s Palace Car Co. as Secretary to the 
President. From Nov. 1, 1889 to Nov. 1, 1891 he was 
General Superintendent of the Columbus, Hocking Val- 
ley & Toledo. He was General Superintendent also of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois until his appointment as 
Assistant to the President. 


—Mr. Henry C. Ives, Assistant to the First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was among 
the killed in the bridge disaster on the Boston & Albany, 
near Chester, Mess., on Aug. 31. He was_ on his 
way to meet his daughter, who had been spending the 
summer in Massachusetts. Mr. Ives was Division Su- 
perintendent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for 
over two years and in January last became Purchasing 
Agent. He was appointed Assistant to Vice-President 
Robinson soon after the latter’s appointment to that 
position. Mr, Ives was for 11 years in the operating de- 
partment of the Great Northern, and had been connected 


M.| with the Missouri Pacific and Northern Pacific, his rail- 


road service having begun on the latter road in 1871. 


—Mr. A. S. Garretson, of Sioux City, Ia., who has been 
at the head of the local syndicate which built the Sioux 
City & Northern Railroad, and has been President of 
the company since its organization, resigned tbis week 
both as President and Director. The railroad is here- 
after to be operated in connection with the Great 
Northern system, and Colonel W. P. Clough, Vice- 
President of the Great Northern line, has been elected 
Director of the Sioux City & Northern. The office 
of President remains vacant for the present. Mr. 
J.S. Beals, who is connected with the Great North- 
ern at St. Paul, has been elected Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Auditor. The office of Secretary and Treas- 
urer, is now held by George W. Oakley, and that of 
Auditor by George Hills. Mr. W. B. McNider, who has 
been General Passenger Agent, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent. 


—Mr. John T. R. McKay, General Freight Agent of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, died at 
his home in Cleveland, O., on Sept. 5, of paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. McKay had been an invalid for nearly three 
years. Part of the time he was able to attend to the 
general oversight of the department, but for some time 
past he had frequently to give up all thought of business 
and seek temporary relief at some health resort. He 
was born at Toronto, March 31, 1838, but came to the 
United States in early boyhood, and began his railroad 
career in 1854 as a clerk for the old Cleveland & Toledo 





road. He filled various minor clerical positions until 
1865, when he became reporting clerk of the freight de- 
partment of the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Rail- 
road. He resigned that position in 1867, to become 
agent of the Merchants’ Dispatch Transportation Co. at 
Cleveland, being promoted in 1868 to the General Agency 
of the company. On July 1, 1869, he entered the service 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern as Chief Clerk 
of the general freight department. On Jan. 15, 1877, he 
was made Third Assistant Freight Agent. From Sept. 
1, 1881, to April 28, 1885, he was First Assistant, and on 
the latter date was appointed General Freight Agent. 


—Mr. Charles Roberts Johnson, the well known signal 
engineer, and President of the Johnson Railroad Signal 
Co., died on Sept. 11, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., where he 
had been for a long time in the hope of regaining his 
health. He was born at Higham Ferrers, Northampton- 
shire, England, and wasin his 43d year. Mr. Johnson 
was the principal pioneer in the introduction of excel 
lent features of OY practice in railroad signaling 
into this country, He studied signaling under Mr. Henry 
Jobnson, who was for many years Superintendent for 
Saxby & Farmer, the well known engineers of London. 
He afterward carried out contracts for that firm in 








France, Belgium, and India. In the latter country he 
contracted jungle fever from which he never entirely re- 
covered. Coming to the United States in 1881 by invita- 
tion of Mr. Frank Thomson of the Pennsylvania Rai'r»ad 
to make a report on the proposed protection of the Eliza 
beth ) prade crossing, his ability was recognized at once 
and Mr. Westinghouse made arrapgements to retain his 
services, He was appointed General Manager and Sig- 
nal Engineer of the Union Switch & Signal Co. in 1886, 
In 1888 he established the Johnson Railroad Signal 
Company at Rahway, N.J., which has come to be an 
important and well known establishment. The strain 
upon his energies in making a success of this new com- 





pany did more than anything else to cause, after a lin- 
gering sickness for two years, what his many fast 
friends in railroad circles must consider his untimely 
death. Mr. Johnson was married in 1886 to Miss Georg- 
ina Miller, of New York City, who survives him, 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Central of New Jersey.—C. E. Hungerford, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has been appointed General Storekeeper, 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J. 


Great Northern.—W. C. Toomey, formerly with the 
Mille Lacs Lumber Co., has been appointed Chief Clerk 
in the office of President Hill, as St. Paul. He succeeds 
‘, L. Moffatt, resigned, who had been Chief Clerk for 


about three years, 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The division head- 
quarters of the company at Cleburne are to be removed 
to Fort Worth, Tex.,in October. Fort Worth is about 
30 miles north of Cleburne. 


Lehigh Vailey.—J. W. Lattig has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Telegraph Lines and Electrical Ap- 
—- of ae ee upon its entire system. His 

eadquarters will be at South Bethlehem, Pa., and he 
will report to the Acting General Manager. 


Wabash.—The annual meeting was held at the com- 
pany’s office in St. Louis, Sept. 12. There were over 
641,000 shares voted out of the total of 805,000. The 
present Board of Directors were unanimously re-elected 
as follows: O. D. Ashley, George J. Gould, Edgar T. 
Welles, Henry K. McHarg, C. J. Lawrence. P. B. Wyck- 
off, S. C. Reynolds, Edwin Gould, Thomas H. Hubbard, 
John T. Terry, Russell Sage, C. C. MacRae and Francis 
Pavy. O. D. Ashley was re-elected President. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations Surveys, Etc. 


Cambridge & Chesapeake.—The directors of this 
rojected railroad held a meeting at Cambridge, Md., 
ast week, at which, it is reported, arrangements were 

made for the financial part of the enterprise. The line 
is to be about 50 miles long, beginning at Cambridge, on 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, and extend- 
ing to a point on Chesapeake Bay, in the southern part 
of Dorchester County. Dr. Elias Jones,.of Cambridge, 
s President. 

Coos Bay. Roseburg & Eastern,—This road is now 
completed and in operation from Marshfield on Coos 
Bay south to Myrtle Point, Or., 27 miles, the track 
having reached Myrtle Point a few weeks ago, as noted 
at the time, R. A. Graham, who is building the rail- 
road, announces that the engineers are resurveying 
the route from Myrtle Point east toward Roseburg, 
Or., on the Southern Pacific, a distance of 60 miles, 
The extension of the line beyond Myrtle Point has been 
commenced with a small force, and it is hoped to keep 
the construction work going on forsome months yet 
and perhaps to increase the present force when the bal- 
lasting of the new road into Myrtle Point is completed. 


Helena & Castle.—The engineers who began the re- 
location of this line from Helena a couple of weeks ago 
are now nearing the Missouri River crossing selected 
by the engineers who made the survey made in the fall 
of 1892, R. R. Harlow, of Helena, who is the chief 
projector of the new road, has started the grading near 
Hetena and has three contractors working on the first 
15 miles east of that town. 


Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf.—The completion 
of the connecting link between Pittsburgh, Kan., and 
Joplin, Mo., was announced this week. It is proposed 
to begin running through trains from Kansas City to 
Sulphur Springs, a distance of 212 miles, on Sept. 10. 
The extension jnst completed is about 30 miles long, 
and was built to connect the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & 
Gulf with the Kansas City, Fort Smith & Southern 
road, which extends to Sulphur Springs, and is con- 
trolled by the former company. The gross earnings of 
the company for the first eight months of 1893 are re- 
ported as $101,461, as compared with $35,431 for the 
same period of 1892. The increase in mileage has been 
106 miles, but the company has only been operating the 
entire additional mileage since May 15, 


La Porte, Houston & Northern,—The officers of the 
company announce that the track is to be laid on this 
road between Harrisburgh and La Porte, Tex., during 
October. J. H. Tennant, the Treasurer of the company, 
has recently returned to Houston from New York where 
he placed orders for the rails for completing the line, and 
arranged to have the first shipment made from that city 
on Sept. 9. It is proposed to complete at once the main 
line of the road from La Porte on Trinity Bay to Harris- 
burgh, near Houston, where connection will be made 
with the Galveston, Houston & Henderson road. By 
building about a mile of road a junction will be made 
with the Houston & Magnolia Park Belt road, and trains 
will be run into Houston over the tracks of that road. 
This will be the first new work to be undertaken, but it 
is also proposed to complete the extension to connect 
with the North Galveston, Houston & Kansas City road 
near Clear Creek. This will require the building of about 
16 miles of road, about half of this being already graded. 
The line between La Porte and Harrisburgh was com- 
pleted ready for the tracklaying in the last months of 
1892,,but since then no construction work has been done 


Montreal & Western.—The engineers of the Canadi 
an Government have accepted the last section of this 
road to St. Jovite, Que., and the train service will be 
extended to that town immediately. The road is oper- 
ated by the Canadian Pacific and the previous northern 
terminus has been at Ste. Agathe, Que, 


Nelson & Fort Shepherd.—Since the construction of 
the bridge across the Pend d’Oreille River, north of 
Northport, Wash., the construction work has proceeded 
very rapidly. The track has been laid north of Waneta, 
B. C., at the Pend d’Oreille River, for a distance of seven 
or eight miles, and the grading is finished ten miles be- 
yond. | all the bridges on the line are finished 
and there is little reason to doubt that the principal 
works — be finished in October and the track laid into 
Nelson, B. 


Ohio Southern.—Nearly all the centractors on the 
extension into Lima, O., havecompleted their contracts, 
Hayes Bros., who hada section near Lima, being about 
the last to remove from the work. The track is now 
being laid, and, as this is the only work remaining unfin- 
ished, the trains will probably be running into Lima in a 
aa The line is 60 miles long, beginning at Spring- 

eld, O. 
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San Pete Valley.—The tracklaying on the extension 
through the San Pete Valley in Utah reached the town 
of Ephraim on Sept. 15, This leaves about & or 10 miles 
to complete the line into Manti, Utah, which is to be 


the southern terminus, and the line will probably reach | 


this town this or next week, Theodore Bruback, of 


Salt Lake City, is President, 


Yoledo & Ohio Central.—The Columbus extension 
Wi thia railroad, upon which the grading was begun in 
pri, is reported to be practically completed as far as 

ound, 0., which is on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
tago & St. Louis and is the station on the new line 
hearest to Columbus, It is expected that the line will be 
ballasted its entire length early in October, and that 
the trains will be running into Columbus beiore Nov, 1, 
The extension is 50 miles long and begins at Ridgeway, 
which has been the southern terminus of the road since 
Xv, There is said to be on one section of the extension 
a stretch of track 26 miles Jong that is practically a 
straight line and having a nearly level avec , 


Western Maryland.—The extension of the railroad 
from Porter's Station, on the Baltimore & Harrisburg, 
to York, Pa., was formally opened for freight and pas- 
senger traftlc Sept, 12 Precidons John M, Hood, the 
directors of the road, and a number of other guests went 
over the line in a special train on that day, The line 
was projected to form a connection with the Philadel- 
yhia & Reading Railroad at a point on the Susquehanna 

tiver. The length of this whole line is 20 miles, about 

half of which is now completed and ready for operation, 
‘This extension was conceived simultaneously with the 
Potomac Valley Railroad, by which the Western Mary- 
land makes connections with the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Williamsport to Cherry Run, This branch of the 
road has been in operation for more than a year. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul.—The annual report 
yzives the following summarized table of earnings and 
expenses for the year ending June 30; 

1803, 












R 1892, 1891, 
Ciross Carn, ..... 0 ....006. 838,975,053 $32,283,508 $27,504,224 
Oper. expen,.... camshane 22,488, 107 20,815, O04 18,366,500 
PTT $11,486,046 $11,468,502 $9,137,724 
Oruher INCOME... ...0ssee0e 122,189 237,353 418,424 
MOURN bids candadshanwanenn $11,600,085 = $11,705,856 $9,556, 148 
HIxud ODMTMOS....cocccccae 7,086,685 7,274, 150 7,821,468 
$1,422,400 $1,431,707 $2, 234.682 
Seven per cent, on preferred 1,797,172 1,572,612 1,532,150 
$2,725,228 $2,859,005 $702,528 

‘Two per cent, on Common,, 919,153 92,545 SEAS. 


Eo asa cg 0 av chcknene $1,806,075 $1,938,550 


Detroit, Bay City & Alpena, — Application was 
made this week to Judge Swan, in the United States 
Circuit Court, at Detroit, for the appointment of a Re- 
ceiver for the above railroad. Uhe applicants, the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co,, of New Yorke asked that 
M,. lL. Seudder, of Chicago, be appointed, ‘The company 
asked that if a Receiver be appointed it be General 
Alger, President of the road. No decision was made, 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern,—The tirst $100,000 in 
curreney necessary for liquidating the debts of this 
road reached Duluth last week, The officials state that 
the other $300,000 will be received before Sept. 15 from 
the New York syndicate, Several liens have been filed 
with the Secretary of State against the company, and 
an effort was made by some of the creditors to have a 
majority of them ask fora receiver, From appearances 
the road is now all right financially. 


Bvansville & Terre Haute.—An application for the 
appointment of a receiver for the road was made before 
Judge Briggs in the United States Circuit Court in 
Terre Haute, Ind,, last week by the Sullivan County 
(Ind.) Bank. The complaint alleged that the Louisville, 
Evansville & St, Louis, Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 
and Chicago & Ohio railroads, owned principally by D. 
J. Mackey, are all officered and controlled +. the 
same persons that control the Evansville & Terre 
Haute, and that there is a common Treasurer, 
into whose hands the earnings of all these roads 
are paid, It was claimed in the petition that 
tunds properly belonging to the company Lad been 
diverted to these other companies, that its credit had 
been wrongfully used for the benefit of those companies. 
It was also charged that the company had a large 
floating debt, and that it wasinsolvent. The Court at 
once appointed G, J. Grammar, President of the road, 
Receiver, on hearing the petition, Mr, D, J, Mackey 
was formerly President of the company, but lost con- 
trol at the annual meeting in 1892, when Mr. Grammar 
was elected President. Recently Mr. Mackey was 
elected Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
with his friends is understood to control a ma- 
jority of the stock, When the appointment of the Re- 
ceiver was announced, it was asserted by the directors 
that neither the directors nor the attorney had been in- 
tormed of the proceedings, nor were they given the op- 
portnnity to be heard, ‘The directors declared the pro- 
ceedings to be unwarranted, protesting against the 
step, and declaring the company solvent in every re- 
spect. They directed Chairman Stackey and the other 
executive officers to take immediate action to cause the 
receivership to be vacated. The firm of Harvey Fisk 
& Co., of New York, which negotiated the recent 
sale of $2,500,000 of the company’s bonds, issued a 
circular criticising the financial management of 
Mr. Mackey, and asking for proxies to be used 
at the annual meeting in October. In a few days they 
withdrew this request, announcing that an agreement 
had been reached which would protect all interests, 
President Grammar, on Sept. 9, filed a statement with 
the Court, asking that he be discharged as Receiver, 
since the parties to the suit had agreed to dismiss it. 
The Court then declared the road solvent, dismissed the 
Receiver, and ordered all property returned to the com- 
pany. 

President Grammar is announced to have tendered 
we resignation, and Mr, Mackey is expected to succeed 
1im 

illinois Central.—The earnings from traftic for the 
month of July, 1808 and 1802, are reported in the follow- 
ing table: 


July. 
1893. 1882. Inc, 
i ee oeee 2,888 en, |) iaannne 
Gross earn...... ....- ... $1,789,736 $1,449,566 1. $340,170 
Oper. expen, and taxes 1.258, 332 1,243, 604 I. 14,728 
Mah GUN. ineiscsscesnvncs $531,404 $205,982, $325,442 


| which has been consolidate 


| of a receiver. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The gross receipts from traffic for the month of Au- 
gust, 1803, are estimated at $1,853,085; the receipts for 
saguet. 1802, were $1,591,017, an estimated increase of 

262,018, 


Lehigh Valley.—The directors at their meeting in 
Philadelphia, this week, voted to pass the quarieniy 
dividend of 24¢ per cent, payable in October, The di- 
rectors in their explanatory statement to the stock 
holders say: ‘The company has been in receipt of only 
about one month’s earnings from transportation since 
the repossession of its lines, and these are required to 
meet interest on the bonded debt; and, ina period of ex- 
ceptional financial stringency like the present, a sound 
business policy dictates the wisdom of lessening interest 
charges by the application of available surplus earnings 
to the reduction of the company's indebtedness and the 
accumulation of an ample working capital; therefore it 
is deemed expedient to defer consideration of a dividend 
upon the common stock for the present, 


Mobile & Girard,—The directors have declined to | 
consider the proposition of Receiver Comer, of the 
Central of Georgia, to surrender the lease of the road 
held by that company. They passed the followin 
resolutions: Whereas, In view of the fact that proceed- 
ings now pending in the United States Court to foreclose 
the mortgage given by this company to secure bonds, 
and because of great interruption to trade and travel 
that would arise if the company should be unable to 
operate the road, if in its possession, therefore be it 
Resolved, That the directors decline to accept the sur: 
render of the Mobile & Girard tendered by H, M. Comer, 
Receiver of the Central of Georgia, under order of the 
Court, and deem it advisable that the Receiver shall 
continue to operate said road as provided by order of 
the United States Court, passed June 39, at Savannah, 
Ga, 


New York Central & Hudson River,—The gross 
earnings of the company for August, 1803, are reported 
as amounting to $4,063,012 as against $4,061,441 gross 
earnings in August, 1892, showing a decrease of $2,471. 


Northern Pacific.—The estimated gross earnings of 
the Northern Pacitic for the month of August, 1803, were 
$1,866,641, These figures compared with the actual gross 
earnings for the same period in 1892, $2,272,668, show a 
decrease of $016,027, 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—A mortgage was 
filed in Indiana this week to secure an issue of bonds to 
the amount of $10,000,000, ‘The bonds under this mort: 
gage were authorized last March. They will be used 
to take up $4,844,000 existing bonds of the company, and 
to retire bonds of the Chicago & Ohio River Railroad, 
with the above company 
this year, 


Southern Pacific.—The directors at a meeting in San 
Francisco, on Sept, 12, decided to issue $50,000,000 of 
five per cent, bonds, secured by a first mortgage on all 
the road's property in California, The purpose is to re- 
tire all the earlier bonds, amounting to $50,000,000, and 
bearing six per cent, interest. The remaining $49,000,- 
000 will be expended, it is reported, in building new 
lines. This action will not increase the bonded in- 
debtedness. Originally the California lines were 
mortgaged for $40,000 a mile, but this has been reduced. 
through the sinking fund and by the sale of lands, to 
$22,500 a mile, | 

Union Pacific.—President Clark, who recently re- | 
turned to Omaha, has denied the reports that have | 
been circulated inthe West that the company would | 
apply forse receiver, He said in an interview: I | 
have not been advised of anything that would suggest 
the idea of the Union Pacifie being placed in the hands 
The business of the company has fallen 
off to a large extent, but operating expenses have beea 

reatly reduced, and Ido not think a receivership will 
ve necessary. Business on the road ought to improve 
soon, The chances for a strike are rather remote. The 
reduction in salaries has been only temporary, and as 
soon as business revives salaries will be put back at the 
old figures, 


Wisconsin Central.—The company has tiled a sup- 
slementary petition with Judge Jenkins, of the United 
States Court at Milwaukee, asking that the Northern 
Pacitic Receivers be ordered to deliver the Wisconsin 
Central road to the officers of the company. The peti- 
tion sets forth that the rents for June, amounting to 
$151,000, due in 60 days, has not been paid. Judge 
Jenkins recently gave the Receivers until Sept. 15 to elect 
whether they will give up the Central road or not. 











TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 


Boats on the Erie Canal are now getting five cents a 
bushel for grain from Buffalo to New York. 


The Mexican Railway (Vera Cruz to City of Mexico) 
will establish trattic agencies in the United States, A | 
New York agent has already been appointed. 


The express companies doing business in Missouri, | 
after a conference with the State Railroad Commission- | 
ers concerning the new law, have agreed to reduce | 
rates on merchandise about 20 per cent. 


The North Carolina Railroad Commissioners have is- | 
sued a rule requiring that when a part of a consignment 
of freight is short the carrier shall not demand charges 
of the consignee except for the portion delivered, 


A Cleveland paper says that with each World's Fair 
excursion ticket sold the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern issues a blank for the passenger to fill out while in 
Chicago, stating on what date and train he wishes to 
return, 


According to the Atlanta Constitution the Southern 
Railway & Steamship Association will hereafter restrict 
the use of special party tickets to theatrical or other 
companies giving public performances, These tickets 
have hitherto been sold at two cents a mile for a party 
of ten or more. 


It is reported that westbound shipments of freight | 
from New York to Buffalo and Pittsburgh and beyond | 
amounted to32,¥5l tons for the week ending Aug. 31, 
being a slight increase over the same week last year, | 
Up to this time the movement had been about 2 per 
cent. below last year, since July 1. 


The vesselmen carrying coal from Philadelphia to 
New England points have succeeded in raising the rate 
from 50 and 55 cents a ton to 75 cents, to points east of | 
Cape Cod. The rate from Baltimore will be 35 cents. 














They combined to tie up their vessels, or to use them for 


| 3,488 tons Jumber. 
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such other traffic as they could find, until consignees 
would agree to pay remunerative rates, 

The trunk lines have decided to continue the day-car 
excursions from New York to Chicago until Oct. 238, but 
after Sept, 16 there will probably be only six trains a week 
instead of eight, These trains, which have been running 
six weeks, have thus far carried about 80,000 passengers 
into Chicago, The number of Chicago passengers by all 
trains from New York during August was five times as 
preat asin August last year, this increase over 1802 be- 
ng the same as thatin July, The passenger traffic to 
Chicago at regular rates is now heavy, Last Saturday 
the space in the Exposition Flyer was all sold 24 hours 
in advance, The sleeping car companies are now hav- 
ing more orders than they can fill. 

The United States Treasury Department has negoti- 
ated an agreement with the Canadian government by 
which inspectors of immigration, on behalf of this 
country, will be stationed at Canadian ports where ves- 
sels from HKurope deliver passengers. The Canadian 
government has not yet formally accepted the agree 
ment and it is said that in case it is not concluded in 
spectors will be placed at all vailroad stations where 
canes trains cross from Canada to the United States, 
During the month of May, 1891, 5,651 immigrants ar- 
rived in Canada. Of these 2,154 came directly to the 
United States, In May, 1802, the number was 7,338, of 
whom 3,259 came to this country. In May of this year 
13,654 immigrants landed and 8,179 of them came to the 
United States, In June 9,035 arrived, and 5,300 came 
here, 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Sept. 138, L803, 

The lake and rail situation was cleared, at least tem- 
porarily, on Sept. 9 by the lake lines announcing an ad- 
vance in fifth and sixth class rates from Chicago to New 
York to 25 and 20 cents per 100 Ibs,, respectively. La con- 
formity, the Western lines have advanced the flour rate 
from Minneapolis to New York to basis of 30 cents per 
100 Ibs, Just what means were taken to bring about 
the advance is not known, but the impression here is 
that the Trunk Lines found the pressure being brought 
by their Western all-rail connections too strong to be 
ignored and demanded of the lake lines that they ad- 
vance the rates, While the lake lines nominally 
have the making of the rates, it is well under- 
stood that no rates are reduced without the 
consent, at least tacitly, of the Trunk Lines, Prior to 
the announcement of the advance, Chairman Midgley, 
of the Western Freight Association, issued another let- 
ter to his lines in which he called attention to the his- 
tory of legislation on the subject the present season by 
the Kastern lines, contending that it was within the 
province of the Chairman of the Central Traftie Asso- 
ciation, or the chairman of the joint committee, to make 
such rates as were necessary at any time to preserve the 
agreed differential, and that the Kastern lines could par- 
ticipate or not as they chose. He also pointed out that 
what the Western lines complained the most about was 
the fact that the Kastern lines objected to prorating on 
the 35-cent Minneapolis- New York flour rate earlier in 
the season, on the ground that it would embarrass them 
in their treatment of lake lines, while the latter have 
ever since the opening of navigation made rates on ex- 
port flour from Western points at plosmate, 

The Western Passenger Association has given the 
Texas lines notice that unless they speedily fulfill their 
promises to stop selling round-trip tickets to Chicago 
that can be scalped at: St. Louis, Kansas City and other 
river points, they will be denied relations with their 
Northern connections, 

he Union Pacific has given notice to its connections 
that passenger rates to points south of Ashland, Or., 
via Portland, which are less than the rates to the same 
points via Ogden and Sacramento, must be canceled. 

The Ilinois Central’s World’s Fair and suburban traflic 
for May, June, July and August was as follows: May. 
2,017,805 ; June, 2,927,213; July, 2,600,686 ; August, 2,889, - 
206; total, 10,556,206 passengers. For August the daily 
average was 06,000 passengers, 

The Chicago & Northwestern has established a new 
sleeping cat service between Chicago and Escanaba, 
Mich,, leaving Chicago at 8 p. m., and arriving at Es- 
canaba at 7:30 a.m. The sleeper between Chicago and 
Green Lake has been discontinued. 

The Michigan Central on Sept. 8 brought in 2,900 ex- 
cursionists, 

Some of the Northwestern lines have been for some 
time exercised over the making of blauket excursion 
rates to the World's Fair by their competitors, claiming 
that the rates were so low that it was absurd to suppose 
that they did not involve a reduction in the agreed rates 
of fare, The offending lines have strenuously claimed 
that the rates were being maintained, and that the low 
rates were on account of low rates for lodging, ete. At 
a meeting last week, however, it was voted to discon- 
tinne newspaper and hotel excursions at blanket rates, 

The commissioners appointed by the Eastern lines last 
spring to put in effect a division of the eastbound pas- 
senger traftic have decided, after full conference with 
the lines, that in view of the unusual conditions govern- 
ing travel this summer that it is inexpedient to make 


| the proposed agreement effective until after the World’s 


Fair. 

the shipments of eastbound freight, not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the wee 
ending Sept.9 amounted to 52,236 tons, against 50,149 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 2,087 
tons, and against 55,540 tons for the corresponding week 








last year. The proportions carried by each road were: 
|W’k to Sept. 9 | W’k to Sept. 2. 
Roads, 

Tons. , P.c. | Tons. ; P.c. 
Michigan Central......... ceoee| 7,080 18.4 7,007 | 14,0 
Wabash............sceees Pe eee 3.674 | 7.1 | 4,065) 8.1 
Lake Shore & Michigan South,| 7,885 | 15.1 | 6,819 | 13.6 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago..{ 5,028 9.6 | 5,516 11,0 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis, 7,162 13.7 | p1ad 13.4 
Baltimore & Ohio...... paceere ts 2,956 5.7 2,652 5.3 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....... 3,682 7.1 | 4,000 ( 8,0 
New York, Chic. & St, Louis,..| 4,507 8.6 | 5,128 | 10.2 
Chicago & Erie................. 7,835 | 14.0 | 6,008 | 12.0 
C., C., C. & St. Louis........... 2,907 | 5.7 | 22233 | 44 
Totals.........0000. tei 52,236 | 100.0 | 50,149 | 100.0 








Of the above shipments 1,181 tons were flour, 20,753 
tons _ and millstuff, 10,669 tons cured meats, 10,855 
tons dressed beef, 1,546 tons butter, 1,293 tons hides and 
The three Vanderbilt lines carried 
37.1 per cent,, the two Pennsylvania lines 23,3 per 
cent, The Lake lines carried 85,248 tons, against 80,746 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 4,502 
tons 


Other Chicago trafic news will be found on page 687.) 








